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Mevbielu of ie Books. 
The Principles of Forensic Medicine, 
systematically arranged, and applied 
to British Practice. By Johu Gor- 
don Smith, M. D. 8v¥0. pp. 503. 
London. 1821. 
WulLe medical jurisprudence has been 
jong aad sedulously cultivated ju ma- 
ny parts of the continent, and, since the 
revolution in France, has engaged much 
attention in that conutry, it has re- 
mained in comparative obscurity in 
England until the present day. The 
want of attention to this subject has 
been felt in almost every case where 
medical practitioners luve been exa- 


mined on questions belonging 


department of forensic medicine, as the | 
discrepancy in their testimony has not | 
only been very remarkable, bnt has! 


been injurigas to the profession. 

The earliest production in this coun- 
try professing to treat of medical juris- 
prudence, was an abstract from a_to- 


eof Dr. Farr’s Elements. The next 


appeared in 1815, and one or two other | 
works, on the same subject, have ap- | 


peared since, but they are little intend. 
ed for practical reference. 
Mr. Smith is the first of our medical 


professors to give us any thing lke a- 


systematic treatise on this iMuportant 
subject. Having, originally, inteuded 
to devote himself to the duties of a 
public lecturer on medical jurispra- 
dence, be prepared a text book, and 
devoted his attention almost exclu- 
Sively to the subject, which he appears 


to have studied with great zeal and at- | 


tention. He treats the subject in a 
philosophical, professional, and popu- 
Jar manner, and we would recommend 
that no magistrate or coroner should be 
sworn into office until he had read this 
work; and that medical 
practitioners, and = jurymen, should 


barristers, 


consult it before they underteke to | 
Speak or decide on the subjects which | 


it embraces. 

We will not follow our author 
through all the vamifieations cf this 
IMportant subject, as we merely wish 


Vou. III, 


x to the | 


° . | « F : ‘ ‘ . } ome “ 
reivo work, published under the name | 2 formal analysis, 


to call the public attention to it: we 
say the public attention, for this must 
not be considered as merely a medical 
work; and as there 1s vo householder 
but may be called on a coroner’s in- 
quest, so we unhesitatingly assert, no 
one can go to such an inquest so well 
prepared to discharge the important 
duties of his office, as he would be if he 
had perused this work, 

Mr. Sinith has divided his book into 
' several classes and sections, as—the 
reality of death and the phenomena at- 
tending ite—-sudden death—death by 
persoual agency—poisouing, sufloca- 
tion, drowning, hanging, smothering, 
strangling — deaths by wounds—sui- 








{ 
{ 
| cide—infanticide—and questions aris- 


ing from injuries to the person not 

leading to the extinction of life, men- 

tal alienation, personal identity, &c. 
Altheuh Mir. Smith’s work requires to 


| 
| be viewed as awhole, and not to be judg- 


ed by avy extracts which may be de- 
tached from it, we shall not enter into 
nor indeed make 
many quotations. "The subject of poi- 
sons 1s very ably treated by the author 
lu-their clusses, of auinual, wiineral, and 
vegetable ; aud as corrosive sublimate 
is one of the most commou, we vive 
Mr. Simith’s tests for its detection :— 
‘The following are some of the tests 
most to be relied on for the detection of 
' this poison under various circumstances. 
The aqueous solution of eoxymuriate of 
_inercury is transparent, without colour or 
sinell. When applied to vegetable co- 
lours, it changes them as acids do. If to 
this fluid a saturated solution of carbonate 
of potass be added, a deep brick-co/oured 
sediment is produced, consisting of car- 
bonate of mercury at the maximum de- 
gree of oxidation, while there remains in 
| the liquor a muriate of potass, “Lhe sub- 
; carbonate of j-otass produces a clear brick- 
| coloured precipitate, composed of carbo- 
nate ant oxtde oF mercury. 
| § Lime-water gives a precipitate of a 
decp ueilore colour, which, by the quantity 
i of the test being increased. becomes red, 
} and consists of oxide of mercury, retain- 
‘te muriatic acid. By the conti- 
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‘Ammonia produces a whité precipi- 
tate, composed of muriatic acid, ammo- 
nia, and oxide of wfercury, forming a 
true triple insoluble salt. 

‘ All the foregoing precipitates, if rub- 
bed on a bright plate of copper, render it 
white and silvery. 

‘A watery solution of corrosive subii- 
mate made ata high degree of tempera- 
ture, on being allowed to cool, deposits 
crystals of a slender, compressed, and te- 
traédic form. If these be pounded ina 
elass mortar and exposed to ignition, vola- 
tilization takes place, a dense white smoke 
is evolved, and a pungent smnell, —but not 
resembling that of garlic, the character- 
istic of arsenic. ‘This smoke will tarnish 
a clean plate of copper, and on the. tar- 
nished part being rubbed, a silvery.ap- 
pearance will be produced, characteristic 
of quicksilver; and if a portion of these 
crystals be exposed to heat with chatcoal, 
in the form of a paste, the product will 
be quicksilver, carbonic acid, muriatic 
acid, and oxygens, ia other words, we 
shall obtain metallic mercury. . 

‘A concentrated solution of corrosive 
sublimate produces no change on milk ; 
but if to milk containing one part of this 
substance in fourteen, the syrup Of violets 
be added, the colour is changed to a pale 
blue. Pure potass will turn it toa black- 
ish grey; and a plate of copper dipped 
in it then undergoes the same changes: as 
with the sublimate. ord Sti! 

‘Ordinary soup, if limpid, becomes 
slightly turbid when it captains a small 
quantity of this salt in solution; but as 
soup is frequently turbid of itself, the 
change might not be perceptible. The 
tests already mentioned will produce the 
eilects as in an aqueous solution; but here 
we cannot draw any inference fromthe 
colour of precipitates.’ 

On the subject of umpostors, Mr. 
Smith has a curious chapter, : from 
which we select a few passages :— 

‘The shaking palsy is a frequent plea 
on the part of an idle beggar, and is al- 


kways suspicious, especially whege the per- 


sou appears to be otherwise in an ordinary 
state of vigour. ‘This iggenivus order, 
liowever, tuderstands the art of mimick- 


nud addition of linie-water, a precipl- 
tate of a nae yellow. colour is obtained, 
,;CO.-totiag of an oxide at the maxiwum | 


degree. 


| ing wretchedness too well not to bave the 


details of their appearance in some degree 
of keeping. A nran of the pameof Drake, 
in the hoyal African Corps, assumed an 
appearance of total insensibiily,, Gager 
which he resisted eyery, sort of treaimesi. 
At the end of several mouths he was re- 
moved to Hilsea Hospital, in a state of 
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apparent natural sleep. At this time, an 
6 pt by nd st made to oO} 
forcibly, the temporal muscles were 
thrown into U 


vioient act . 2 te Jaw 
remated i 


the Shi 


lie resisted even 
also electyicits 
osal g uttered in Lj 
red hot Iron, his pu 


Pr 
ays lng 


miv closed, 
mwer-bath, and 
but on a proy being 
hearing, to apply 
rose; and on made to 
remove him to Bethlehem Hos pital, an 


preparations 
! 


amendment beeun to appear ba! nediatele. 
People have gone farther than this,—imi- 
tating even death itself, the very pulse 


becoming imperceptible. Such c: 
at least repo red: . end the story of Colo- 
bel Lownshend, who, in the presence of 


Dr. Chevne and other professional men, 


Ises 


are 


Tihis 


not the individuals in qt 
inesses have 


Li PERAL vy 


, ’ 
Mur | iitst t 4hy if t shi il] be Ol tiie 


ject of personal ideutity :— 

‘ Not a 1 rlant events have 
turned upon the question whether a per- 
SOT) ly 1 ills the individu | he pretends 
or js uppos d to be. Some tmpostures 
of the eoreatest « oyaaeee have been 
maintained on the foundation of personal 
reseinblance to th retended individual, 


and which for a tin ne have confounded 
the best Informed and most judicious, 
Persons have also ane arraigned for 
crimes, and have pleaded that : the y were 
uestion, while wil- 
maintained the contrary, on 
the ground of personal appearance. Some 
years ago, aman named John Lloag was 


p! {on ail the dppeakances ol death, and indicted for bigan ly at New York. lle 
— resuscitated of his Own ac coil, has | denied the charge, and said his name was 
sOMng Heen notorious. In this in tance, | — Parker. Mrs. Jloag, however, 
neither pulse nor re piration could be per- | and several *“ her friends, all credible 
COLNE d for more than halt an heur. dle with: ‘sy d that ie was John H oag 
red tn reality, however, the same even- | aie 4 women pos sitively swearing he vas 
ving. . | ther husband. An equal number of wi 
‘People often affect blindness; and it | ii ses of like credibility swore, on the 


niteht appear very sipple to ascertain the 


truth by examination of the eve, or by 


pls icing the individual j in circumstances of | 


danger. Mahon records the case of a 
conscript who batiled every attempt to 
find him out. He was eve 0 pla ced on the 
marein of a rive: r, and cesired to go for- 
ward, which he did, and fell into the 
sirqgun. Boats, however, were provided 
to pick him up, and no doubt he was 
aware of this. He afterwards acknow- 
le dged the in posture, upon receiving his 
discharce. . 
‘Of the deaf and dumb I have alread, 
spoken; but sometimes cither the one 
state only is feigned, or the othe r. In the 
former case, a little j Ingenuity alone may 
detect the impos sture —such as makin 
matters that interest the Individual strong- 
ly, the subject of conversation, and wate h- 
ing its effect on the countenance or on 
the pulse. As to wiliul mutes, who are 
not deaf, we know that the power of 
ticulation seldom leaves a person w sheaus 
adequate or even manifest cause. We 
ought, perhaps, to be satisfied with th 
Want of a tongue; vet cases are on ree ord 
where persons did very well without 
organ—although the muscles belonging to 
it were in all prob ability present. One is 
very satis factorily reported by Jussieu the 
botanist, of aP ortuguese ig aged fifteen, 


2 4h 
who had been born withon a tongue.’ 


In a note to this part of the subject, 
Mr. Smith relates a most singular in- 
stance of deception ofa different kind : 

‘In the ward of a general 
vhere I was doing duty myself at the 
time, and which ward was an epen church, 
containing about one hundred and twenty 
beds, asoldier, really confined between 
the sheets, with some su reical 
that did not much affect bis evcueral he 
contrived to coin part of 


alth, 
iS pewter uten- 


U! ) if 
aacel 


hospital | 


complaint 


si] into counterfeit Spanis sh dollars—which | 


were passed } 


n the town by an 
plice!’ : 


ace Ollli- 


| 


whom be 


other hand. that he was Phomas Parker— 
” gF > . ee p las hia 
Myrs. P. came forward to claim h: a 
as hei hu band. Several ave Lis ds to hii > 


person were aliuded to, 


} 
ali 


! 
Willd Ny CO] rat le ul 


with that of the prisoner, even to @ partl- 
cular scar on the Neg oer" At last, Mrs. 
loag stated thet her liusband hada par- 


ticular mark of his foot, which 


Ou thie sole 

i? : 1 
Nirs. Parker allowed that her tae hy had 
not. Recourse wis had to tne foot, and 


although there was no mark, the ladies 
were still unsatisied; when a justice, 
from the place where the prisoner 
been apprehended, came tato the 
and identified him as 
had hnown for many yea 
But by what secret, unknown to the n 
wife, a magistrate contrived to 
him, we are left to imagine 

‘In January, 1817, the body ofa won.an 
was found tied to a boat, near Greenwicli 


? 


. r ? >) ’ 
ien fhomas Varker, 


jan’s 


ldlenulfy 


ffospital, and an inquest was accordingly 
held; but adjourned on account of vague 
evidence. At the second sitting an old 


man declared the deceased to be his 
daughter, who had been the wife of an 
out-penusioner, and between whom and 
her husband a fight had taken place, with 
sharp instrume nits, in his presence, which 
he had with difficulty quelled. Soon af- 
terwards beth the parties left his house, 
and he had not heard of them since. 
Other witnesses supported the statement 
that it was the body of the old man’s 
daughter. 

‘A second adjournment took place: the 
cotst inthe mean time, had sought 
in vain fur the husband, though they had 
found the wife alive and hearty, who was 
produced accordingly. ‘ihe coroner re- 
primanded the witnesses, though the 
strong likeness between the living and the 
dead woman was alowed to be suflicient 
to lnpose on better Judges.’ 

We will not lengthen this review 
either by further extracts or remarks; 
for we think the specimen we have 


ably 9 


court | 


' » Rae } > 
; Wibbie t i€ 


j 
' 
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the author's talents, 
subicet itself is one which 


siven will show 


demands generel att anton, 
—w ee 
The Gard: ad of Plorence and other 
Poems. by Jolin Hamilton. Imo, 


| 
| 
| 


iCceRvotsS Us 


' 
rence,’ wiiere we are 11) 


| 


ironida, a 


‘Laces ’ S21). 

Street q] lex hea a tion 
»> Garde 1) of i lo- 

troduced to Si- 

sittii@ In ine 


pp. a ie 
A venuine Grub 
into 


° ' 
beautiful girl, 


; ™ @ 
Hnocenee, and spinning at her wheel be- 


‘fore her father’s cottaze. 57% 
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i bath 


bad | : Ss 
through the | 
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Pasquino, a 


handsome Florentine youth, suppites 
her with wool; after great attentious and 
much sileat admiration, they mutually 
exchange the pure passion of Jove in 
tones of artless devotion, when, ateven- 
inv, her father returns from his daily 
dna: tnent in the woods, aud she pre- 


pares his supper,—- 


* And iInany asweel sinile cast 
L pon he ¥ lovery as she simply stored 
‘Yue fruit and homely viands on the board. 
Nie +~ ied on 3 but ere Pasquino went,’ — 


[Te saseul to meet her at an appoite 
ed place, and— 
‘She 
The d 
ra% 
Po-morrow 
ther’s 


losed 
oor upon her lover,—and reposed.’ 

aud, by her fa- 
maid paid her Sab- 
C(zullo, she met 
Sand kissed a wetcome!’ 
pure ecstacy 
very delight :— 


press’d his hanc, and ¢ 


came } 
leave, after she ! 
duties to Sart 
Pasquino 
und they wancered in 
aths of ft AON 
as near them as they walked : 
ne, pluck’d a leaf and play’d. 
that * the sage- 
teeth,’ le bit it, which 
fatal to his life. Simonida’s 
shrieks for his death drew two other 
lovers to the spot, who supposing she 
micht have murdered him, make it 
known to the Petestate of Florence. 
Hence she is led away tn a state of ex- 
cessive and pathetic grief, to the palace 
for trial. The Florentines conceive 
her guilty and request her seantiiiahs 
punishinent, but the Potestate feeliag 
eX traordinary compas sion for her, com- 
mauds them to silence, and to take her 
to the body, which is just as she had 
left it; the sight of which recalls her 
mind to rec ollectit 1, and she remem- 
bers the place and leaf that he had 
eaten in their delicious hour§; she ex- 
plains the circumstance of his death, 
and thea plucks a leaf and eats it also, 
which producing similar effects, she 
in a short time becomes 2 corpse :—= 


PusGuindy stocpi 
Vy’ rth, 
’ ceo 
i 
‘ 


leaf 


pros ed 


an old savine, 


Wiihleys 


‘In dark winaze, the terror-stricken crowd 
Stood—till tl e spake, wond’ring, aloud 
«“ But venom seemeth in that bed of suge 
To dwell und d9 ceail-work 35 
——- and let it be aug up that it may be 
Burn’d for our Flerentines’ security.” ” 
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ane ss |p eon by that strange voyager, the minc 
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iver—by the river, 
enin e In ne 
> oo il the Thi a nsingy— 


tender moon! 


We hil 
rhe same 


iy fwe never—vwe neve r, 


In summer, at evening, 
Shall again steep our eyes in 
The balm of her boon,’ 
FROM ‘VERSES WRITTEN IN AN ALBUM.’ 
‘When lam gone—oh! wear 
Sweet smiles; thy dwelling 
Chi where the flowers feed the air, 
And the sea is swelling 


And near where some rivulet lingers 
tie 
lixe an int 


er’s hair.’ 


Jn the grass, int’s fingers 


In its mot 


—~ — +o 


The Art of invigora fing and prolong- 
ing Li ife hy Food, ( ‘lothe s, .lir, Ever- 
cise, Wine, | Sleep, §c.; and Peptic 
Precepts, pointing out agreeable and 
| datig Methods to prevent and re- 
li e Indigestion, and to regulate and 
fre nthe Action of the Stomach 
and Bowels. By the Author of 
‘ The Cook’s Oracle,’ &c. &c. Se- 

sid Edition, 12mo. pp. 270. Lon- 

nm. I82l. 

title of this work is not suffici- 
ently « ene atory of its nature and ob- 
ject, we may, for the further informae 
tion of our readers, inform as that it 
is especially dedicated to the ‘ nervous 
and bilious;’ and that the art of man- 
iging those temperaments is, in the ti- 
tle page, stated to be £ swaviter in modo, 
sed fortiter in re.’ 


rye 
Tr thy 


lor. Kitehener, the author of this 
work, is well known to the public as 
the author of the * Cook’s Oracle;’ and 


yr ? 
' 
‘ 


A CICSCOPES, Inv hich he dis- 
covered himse!f to be an excellent op- 
lso kuown to his friends 


a work on 


tick he ws a 


bhi 5 


usa musical amateur, an advocate for 
cood living at the least possible expense, 
for i.duleing in all the luxuries of epi- 
c urisin, with due care to avoid its inju- 


rious efleets. “Phe work 1s the avowed 
experience; its author had, 
ily, an extremely delicate con- 
stitution, and, at an early period, de- 
voted himself to the study of physic 
with the hope of learning how to make 
the most of his small stock of health,’ 
The system he adopted succeeded, and 
he is arrived at his forty-third year in 
tole ‘able cood health; and this without 

abstinence :—his 


“dum vivimuUs, 


Orlin 


auy uncomfortable 


maxim has ever becn, 
wivamus. 

©ur author, without avowing him- 
-clf one of the * fancy,’ is a great advo- 
cate for training, the pri ‘ncipal rules for 
which are, ° to. on to be d early —to rise 

iy——-to take as much exercise as you 
can in the open air, without fatigue, 
io eat and drink moderately of plain 
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nourishing food—and especially to keep 
the mind diverted, and in as easy and 
chearful a state as possible.’ But we 
shall not dwell on the training system, 
as few of our readers, we are persuaded, 
are ambitious to be Tom Cribs or Cap- 
tain Barclays. The art of invigorating 
aud prolonging life, after being gvene- 

rally noticed in an introductory article, 

is treated of more distinc thy under the 
heads,—sle ‘ep—siesta—clothe s— fire— 
air— exercise, — and wine, — with the 
addition of the peptic precepts. We 
shall not, however, attempt to give a 
full analysis of a subject embracing so 
many points, but, after qaoting a few 
passages to show our author’s style and 
manner, shall refer the more iq uisi- 
tive reader to the work itself, which, we 
are happy to suy, is péddiched at a 
price which places it within the reach 
of almost all classes of readers, Sleep 
is a subject on which our author ac- 

knowledyes his feelings are tremblingly 
alive; he i is fond of a “ forty-winks’ nap 
in an horizontal posture,’ as the best 
preparative for any extraordinary exer- 
tion, either of body or mind. He is a 
great enemy to thin party walls, parti- 
cularly if they only separate you from 
‘ fashionable neizhbours who turn vight 
into day,’ or ‘such as delight in the 
sublime economy of cinder-saving or 
cob-web catching.’ Dogs, parrots, pi- 
ano-fortes, and § Little sweep, ho!’ are 
all actionable nuisances to this lover of 
a good sound sleep, sad us iminical as 
heavy suppers or curtain and tester to 
the bed in summer. 

The ¢ Siesta’ is strongly vindicated 
by our author, who recommends it 
warmly to all debilitated persons ; half 
an hour’s sleep being as refreshing as 
half a pint of wine.’ The article of 
clothes we shall pass over very slightly, 
only observing that the doctor is an 
euemy to tight stays and braces, and 
recommends elastic worsted stocking 
stuff, as the best material for breeches. 
On the subject of fire we quote one 
passage, which we recommend to all 
the ‘ molidustas’ and ‘maids of all 
work’ whi steal a peep at their masters’ 
copy of The Literary Chronicle:— 

‘The following plan of lighting and 
managing a fire, has been attended with 
great comfort and convenience to myself, 
CP articularly at the beginning and the 

nd of winter, when a verv small lire is 
sufficie nt,) and I think considerable sav- 
ing of coals. 

‘ Fill your grate with fresh coals, quite 
up to the upper bar but one, then lay in 
your faggot of wood in the usual manner, 
rather collected i In a mass than scattered, 
that a body of concentrated heat may be 
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produced as soon as possi! yle; over the 
faggot place the cinders of the preceding 
day, piled up as high as the grate will ad- 
mit, and pl: aced loosely in rather large 
fragments, in orderthat the diaft may be 
free; a bit or two of fresh coal may be 
added to the cinders when once they are 
lighted, but no small coal must be thrown 
on at first, for the reason above stated. 
When all is prepared, light the wood, 
when the cinders becoming in a short 
time thoroughly ignited, the gas rising 
from the coals below, which will now be 
effected by the heat, will take fire as it 
passes through them, leaving a very small 
portion of smoke to go up the chimney.’ 


As to exercise, we are told,— 


‘The more luxuriously you live, the 
tore exercise you require; the bon vi- 
vant may depend upon the truth of the 
advice which Sir Charles Scarborough 
gave to the Duchess of Portsmouth,— 
“You must eat less, or take more exer- 
cise, or take physic, or be sick.” 

«Exercise is the grand power to pro- 
mote the circulation through the capillary 
vessels, by which the constitution is pre- 
served from obstructions, appetite in- 
creased, and digestion tinproved in all its 
stages; the due distribution of nourishment 
invigorates the nervous system, gives firm- 
ness and elasticity to the muscles, and 
strength to every part of the system. 

‘ [xercise, to have its full effect, must 
be continued till we feel a sensible degree 
of perspiration, (which is the panacea for 
the prevention of corpulence, and should, 
at least one a-day, proceed to the borders 
of fatigue, but never pass them, or we 
shall be weakened instead of strengthened. 


‘ Health depends upon perpetual secre- 
tion and absorption, and exercise only 
can produce this. 


glasses; we will, however, give his own 
plan for taking liquid food after dinner: 

‘When he cannot get good beer, he 
has two wine glasses of sherry, or one of 
whiskey or brandy, and three-fourths of a 
pint of good toast ‘and water, (which, when 
dyspeptic, - has warmed to about sum- 
mer heat, i. e. 75 of Fahrenheit,) and puts 
a wine-glass ‘of sherry, or half a glass of 
whiskey, &c. into half a pint of the water, 
and the other olass of sherry, or half glass 
of whiskey, &c. into the reinaining quar- 
ter pint, thus increasing the strength of 
the liquid towards the conclusion of din. 
ner; after which he drinks from two to 
four glasses of port or sherry, as instinct 
suggests the state of the circulation re- 
quires: if it be very languid, a liqueur 
glass of Johnson’s White Curacoa is occa- 
sionally recommended as a renovating 
bonne bouche. About a quarter of an 
hour after dinner, he lies down on a sofa, 
and sleeps for about half an hour; this 
has been his custom for the last twenty 
years; half an hour’s horizontal posture 
is more restorative to him than if he had 
sat up and drank three or four more glasses 
of wine.’ 

We now pass on to ‘ Peptic pre- 
cepts,’ a portion of our author’s book 
worthy the perusal of all who think 
health worth preserving or regaining, 
We quote an extract almost at ran- 


doin :— 
‘ Be content with one dish ;—from want 
of submission to this salutary rule of tem- 


perance,,as many men dig their grave 
with their teeth as with the tankard; 


Drunkenness is deplorably destructive, 
but her demurer sister, gluttony, destroys 
an hundred to nes one, 

* Instinct speaks pretty plainly to those 
whose instruments of digestion are in a 





‘ After exercise, take care to get cool 
gradually; when your head perspires, rub 
it and vour face, &c. dry with a cloth:— 
this is better for the hair than the best 
‘“bear’s grease,” and will beautify the 
complexion beyond ** la cosmetique roy- 
ale,’ or all the red and white Olympian | 
Dew that was ever imported. 

‘One of the most important precepts 
for the preservation of health, is to take 

care of the sk7n. 

In winter, the surface of the body, the 
feet, &c. should be washed twice or thrice 
a-week, with water of the temperature of 
about 98, and wiped every day with a wet 
towel; a tepid bath of the like tempera- 
ture once a tortnight will also conduce 
much to both health and coinfort. Some 
advise that the surface of the body be 
wiped every morning with a wet sponge, 
and rubbed dr ry after, with not too fine a 
cloth.’ 

On the subject of wine, we confess 
ourselves ruther at issue with the doc. 
tor, both as to quantity and quality, 
for we would neither wish to drink it 
when quite fresh from the cask, nor to 








limit ourselyes to four ordidary wine | 


| well, 


delicate state, and is an infinitely surer 
guide than any dietetic rules that can be 
contrived. 

‘That the food which we fancy most 
generally sits easiest on the stomach, is a 
fact which the experience of almost every 
individual can confirm. 

‘The functions of digestion go on mer- 
rily when exercised by a nent which the 
stomach asks for; they often labour in 
vain when we eat merely because it is the 
usual hour of dining, or out of necessity, 
to amuse the gastric juices, and “ “Tull thie 
grinding stomach’s hungry rage.’ 

‘To affirm that any thing is ateannin 
or unwholesome, without considering the 
subject in all the circumstances to which 
it bears relation, and the unaccountable 
peculiarities of different constitutions, is, 
with subinission, talking nonsense. 

‘ Let every man consult his stomach ; 
to eat and drink such things, and in such 
quantities, as agree with that perfectly 
is wholesome for him, whilst they 
continue ‘o do so; thatw hich satisfies and 
refreshes us, and causes no uneasiness 
alter, may safely be taken in moderation, 
whenever the appetite is keen, whether it 
De at dinner or supper, 
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‘What we have been longest used to is 
most likely to agree with us best. 

‘The wholesomeness, &c. of all food 
depends very much on the quality of it, 
and the way In which it is cooked. 


‘Those who are poor in health must live | 


as thev can; certainly, the less stimulus 
any of us use the better, provided it be 
sufficient to properly carry on the circu- 
Jation: [ sometimes hold it lawful to ex- 
cite appetite when it is feeble by age or 
debilitated by indisposition. oO 

‘ Those stimuli which excite the circu- 
Jation at the least expense of nervous ir- 
ritation, and afford the greatest quantity 
of nutriment, must be most acceptable to 
the stomach, when it demands restorative 
diet. 

‘ A healthful impetus may be given to 
the system by a well-seasoned soup or a 
restorative ragout, at half the expense to 
the machinery of life, than by the use of 
those spirituous stimu!'i, which fan a fe- 
verish fire, exciting action without sup- 
plying the expenditure of the principle 
producing it, and merely quicken the cir- 
culation fora few minutes, without con- 
tributing any material to feed the lamp 
of life; which, if it be originally or or- 
ganically defective, or is impaired by 
time or disease, will sometimes not burn 
brightly, unless it be supplied with the 
best oil, and trimmed in the most skilful 
manner.’ 


We shall conclude with an amusing 
extract relating to the difference in the 
hours of the meals now aud formerly, 
as well as the quality of the food: 


‘The stately dames of Edward the 
Fourth’s court rose with the lark, de- 
spatched their dinner at eleven o’clock in 
the forenoon, and, shortly after eight, 
were wrapt in slumber. How would these 
reasonable people (reasonable, at least, 
In this respect) be astonished could they 
but be witnesses to the present distribu- 
tion of time among the Children of Fa- 
shion!—Would they not call the perverse 
conduct of those who riése at one or two, 
dine at eight, and retire to bed when the 
morning is unfolding all its glories, and 
nature putting on her most pleasing as- 
pect—absolute insanity !!’ 

‘ What a contrast there is between the 
materials of the morning meal, A. D. 1550, 
When Queen Elizabeth's maids of honour 
began the day with a round of beef or a 
red herring and a flaggon of ale, and in 
1821, when the sportsman, and even the 
day-labourer, breakfasts on what cooks 
call ** Chinese soup,”’ i. e. tea. 

‘Swift has jocosely observed, such ts 
the extent of modern epicurism, that the 
world must be encompassed before a wash- 
erwoman can sit down to breakfust! |. e. 
by a voyage to the east for tea and to the 
west for sugar. 

‘In the Northumberland Household 
Book for 1512, we are informed that—‘‘ a 
thousand pounds was the sum annually 
expended in housekeeping; this main- 
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tained 166 persons, and the wheat was 
then 5s. 8d. per quarter. 

«<The family rose at six in the morn- 
ing; my lord and my lady had set on 
their table for breakfast, at seven o'clock 
in the morning,— 

A quart of beer, 

A quart of wine, 

Two pieces of salt fish, 
Half a dozen red herrings, 
Four white ones, and 

A dish of sprats!!! 

‘« They dined at ten, supped at four 
in the afternoon, the gates were all shut 
at nine, and no further ingress or egress 
permitted,” 

‘ But now,— 

‘¢ The gentleman who dines the latest 
Is, in our street, esteemed the greatest ; 
But surely greater than them all, 

Is be who never dines at all.” ’ 

We must now quit Dr, Kitchener 
and his book. so far at least as our cri- 
tical labours are concerned; but we 
shall frequently turn to it in our closet, 
and though we may not regulate our 
mode of living exactly according to his 
precepts, yet we have sufficient faith 
in bim to believe that he is as disinter- 
ested as he is sincere, and we doubt 
not, generally, as correct as he is disin- 
terested. To the valetudinarian his 
work must be acceptable, and we feel 
persuaded that there are few persons, 
either in sickness or in health, who wril 
not protit by its perusal. 

——+ 8+. 


Sketches of Upper Canada, &c. 
By John Howitson, Esq. 
(Concluded from p. 725.) 

Mr. Howison decribes minutely, and, 
we doubt not, accurately, the progress 
of emigration to Upper Canada, the 
expenses of the voyage, the plans to 
be adopted on arriving there, the dif- 
ferent modes of settling, the expense 
of labour, the price of land aud its pro- 
duce, &c. He concludes by strongly 
recommending Upper Canada to eimi- 
grants, and particularly to poor peo- 
ple; as the expense of the voyage is 
not much, and the encouragement 
given to labour considerable.  ‘Vhe 
people in Upper Canada lve muck 
better than persons of a similar class in 
Britain. Itis not merely to the poor 
and necessitous that Canada affords a 

delightful asylum :— 

‘The second class of emigrants, viz. 
men of small income and increasing fa- 
mily, will find Upper Canada, in many 
respects, an advantageous place of resi- 
dence. When Lsav this, | of course in- 
clude those persons only who do not de- 
rive their incomes from the exercise of 
any profession, and who have no obvi- 
Ous means of improving their cireum- 
stances. Half-pay officers, annuitants, 





&c. are in this situation. An individual 
of this class may do well in Upper Cana- 
da, if he possesses a farm, and ratses 
enough of all kinds of produce to supply 
his own wants. With £250 a-year, and 
fifty or sixty acres of land, he might, by 
proper management, support a large fa- 
mily in comfort and abundance; but he 
would not augment his income by tarm- 
ing extensively, unless he engaged tn the 
business practical/y, and were assisted by 
his children; the price of labour being 
so high, and that of produce so low, that 
the agriculturist cannot derive much pro- 
fit from the returns made by the soil, if 
he employs hired men to work it. Re- 
spectable families suftera good deal of In- 
convenience from a difficulty of obtaining 
household servants, most of whom are 
both negligent and unprincipled, and con- 
ceive themselves insulted, if the person 
who proposes to hire them makes any in- 
quiry about their characters. Some will 
not engage theinselves, unless they are al- 
lowed to sit at table with the master and 
mistress of the house. [migrants some- 
times bring servants from Britain; but 
such seldom remain long with them after 
their arrival in Canada, their ideas and 
prospects being directed intonew channels, 
by the system of independence and equa- 
lity which prevails in the country. The 
women are soon married, and the men 
become landholders. Some people bind 
their domestics by indentures, to conti- 
nue with them fora ceitain time; but this 
plan seldom answers well, as persons so 
articled are apt to grow insolent and trou- 
blesome, whenever their bondage be- 
comes disagreeable to them. The chief 
objection which men with large families 
will have to Upper Canada is, that it does 
not afford them the means of educatin 
their children. Schools, at which the 
essential branches are taught, exist in the 
most secluded parts of the province ; 
but there is no seminary on a liberal scale, 
except at York aud Kingston. However, 
the generosity which the Provincial go- 
vernment displays in the endowment of 
schools, and the encouragement which 
the inhabitants give to respectable teach- 
ers, will soon render the ineans of educa- 
tion as accessible in Upper Canada as they 
are in the country parts of Great Britain. 
‘lo the man of capital, Upper Canada, 
I am sorry to say, oifers few inducements. 
The province indeed requires the pre- 
sence of such persons, and the circulation 
of their capital, more than any thing else ; 
but the benefit of a country will, of 
course, always bea secondary considera- 
tion with every one, when individual in- 
terest is concerned, and, therefore, it can- 
not be expected that persons of wealth 
should as yet emigrate to Upper Canada. 
‘There are a good many ways of employ- 
ing capital, but few which will ensure such 
a speedy return, as would in general be 
considered necessary. ‘The mercantile 
business is already overdone. Mer- 
chants swarm in every part of the pro- 


‘vince, and have, ina great measure, been 
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hospital. It is impossible to survey this 
magnificent pert yrmance without a feel- 
ing of awe, Which the mere recollection 
of its bea tuties and expression never fails 
torevive. It is kept for public exhibi- 
tion, in a small buiiding erected eX press- 
ly for the purpose, according to a plan 
given by Mr. West, who seems to have 
been fully aware of the value of his gift, 
fur which he several times refused seven 
thousand guineas. lhe gave instructions 
that no other picture should be ! 

the apartment, and that no Visilor sh 
be allowed to take a sketch of = paint- 
ing. Some time ago, the lirec | 
hospital engaged a Philadelphia 7 “ati t to 
make a drawing of the pictur e, that they 
might be able to pt iblish @ print, aud pro- 
mised him four |: ied dotlars for his 
trouble; but, aiter tolling taree weeks, 
he tound that his work was not half com- 
pleted, and he accordingly abandoned 
the design, and sees both fis labeur and 
the expected rem ion. ‘Phe paint. 
ing contains fifty-four heads, twenly-one 
of which have ful and half-leagth 
tigures attached to thems and the variety 
of expression and intricacy of grouping 
inthe representation of so many pers 
sufficiently account for the dt fieulty 
which the American artist experienced in 
endeavouring to sketchthe:mn. ‘The exthri- 
bition of We st’s ps dnting vielded eight 
thousand dollars the first year, and five 
thousand the second; and it is supposed, 
tuat it will hereatter atford to the hospital 
an annual revenue of five hundred pounds 
sterling.’ 

Althoa: rh we spoke very favourab], 
of Mr. Howtsen’s work in our first po- 
tice, yet we coufess it has still improved 
on acquaintance ; and we hesitate not to 
pronounce it one of the most tterest- 
iIngand most entertaiming works we have 
seen on the subject of America. 

i > oe 
The First, Second, and Third Reports 
of the Society for the 

Mendiecity ; established in London, 

1818. 8vo. London, 1818-2}. 
Every person who has had occasion to 
perambulate the streets of 
during 
years, nust have expertenced the dread- 
ful annoyance 
sturdy bege 
noticed that less 
ous and less insolent that 
three years avo, 
has been effected by 
ciety, which was esta! 
purpose of inqu img ito tl 
mendicity in the metropolis, affordin. 
relief to distressed and deserving indi- 
viduals, and for punishing ‘incor: rizible 
rogues and vagabonds,’ ‘The Society, 
in One of their Re) ports, express a some- 
what decited opi non eu ist the 
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reform, and have been compelled to act 
in accordance with the spirit of them ; 
but speaking of the nature of the Men- 
dicity Society, they sa\— 

. Whenev Y r it shall be en — to _ 
duce parishes to adopt a better svsten 
regard to vagrants, avery impo er 
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will be taken towards the end it has in view. 
If the entire Suppression of Meandicity 
be at all attainable, it will probably be ef- 
by slow degrees, and will 
an infinity of circumstances ; dut zis 
bee n already arresied, and . 

t revolting features are roceding. The 


» . 


upon 
*) 
advance has 


ye is 08 Fa eee 


> 
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‘rs can look bac Ix with unmixed s- 
on, and forward with the most pieas- 
ing anticipations—taking the laws of the 
‘ ‘itry for tts | 
oreement Is consistent with the best prin 
ye of politic al economy —adopting a 
middle course between the advocates of 
and the ooponents to, the present system 
of parochial 


*¢ 
. 


} 
guide, 


relief—seeking to combine 
the advantages of both, without the mis- 
chiefs of either; the society may not be 
Improperly considered as operating to 
litig partial evils which result 
tron. general laws, and, by so doing, to 
aucment the amountof human happiness.’ 
i nani that, during the last year, 

( investivated by 
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causes of distress were very apparent, 
land 3 In 23850, want of employment, rea! 
or pre tended, was the allezed excuse 
for begging; 542 were ascertained to 
be imposters aud Pets Pan vavrants 
red to be prosecuted; a quan- 
y of clothing was distributed to the 
and 40,497 meais 
3 applicants with imendicity 
tickets, the general use of which would 
soou suppress the professional begvar, 
Among the artifices by which mendi- 
cauts levy contributions on the humane 
and credulous, the system of * begeing 
letters’ is a favorite one, and the Com- 
inittee have ennai several ¢: 
fraud of this nature :— 
‘In one case, the a pplica: it acted upon 
plan, | an agent to 


collect donations, who was paid by a 


becessitous, 


riven to 
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‘‘bhe Committee are 
there are many other individuals Hving 
by the same description of traud: it is 
their custoin to write under differen! 
numes toa large circle of persons at the 
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office will immediately detect; and there 
is no doubt, that the limited investigation, 
commenced by the committee, has alrea- 
dy considerab/y checked the practice alto- 
wether.’ 

[tis not our intention to enter into a 
len: ethene 1 detail of the be nefits of this 
iustitution or the zeal of its members. 
ay their fruits shall ye kuow them ;’ 

Comittee need cdo nothing 
han to refer to the they 
sud to the evils they have 
end the Society 
ort, and to the 


. ® . ’ + 
ition of aneletvaton, marist oflieg 


7 
‘ 


mere cacd 
have done, 
prevented, to reconiip 
strongly to public sup} 
co-oper 
cers, and ‘all who are in autho 
der them.’ We 
which have been 
Coimmuttee :— 

‘J. A. was apprehended 
tv’s officers while be vying, and, on bein 
brought to the office, was recogniz dia 
applicant, but in a different 
name. Ilis statements not agreeing, the 
silting: managers y neerine him to be tak- 
en to Marl Sa pS the magistrate 
ordered him to be cominitted for seven 
days, and passed. 


rity une 
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the 


select il it W 
luvestigated by 
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This man was, how- 
caught a second time in Mount- 
street, when he made great resistance 
On being again brought before the mas 
gistrate, he was Imprisoned fourteen days, 
and the crder to pstss 
Keven this confinement had not the desired 
effect upon this determined vagrant, for 
he was a third time detected soliciting 


him repeate Re 


arins in St. Pancras, when he was convey- 
ed to Nlariboroveiv-street ; vw on is 
bclag stated tothe mazistrate that he had 
been there twice betore, he committed 


at the Sessions, when the 
ited. On the trial, it ap- 
e possessed an income of TOL. per 
annum, court sentenced him to be 
pprisoned six months. It should not b 
omitted to state, that on one of the above 


occasions, he « 


iii) LO 
society proseci 
peared t 
. he 


tiered : and on another 
lOl., if the officers would let him go. 
I his case presents an instance of imposi- 
tion and depravity seldom e: 

‘i. LT. aved 3s, a native of Cork, wiio, 
through the hope of getting a livelihood 
in London, came over on the death of 
taylor), who leit 
her with five children. On her arrival. 
sured to get into some way « rf 


ee > 
pualied, 


ler Hhuspand (a master 
deave 
providing for her family; butafter repea 
ed attempts, the only one left her to ein- 
brace, was selling fruit, which she conti- 
hued, till poverty compelled her to give 
nee 1t101 1, for want of the 
ito goto market. ‘ihus 
taxi stage of human mi- 
sery, she applied to the overseers of the 
parish wherein she slept; but they would 
not relieve her unless she was Willing to 
be passed home. 

‘ tnquiry was made into this won 
statement, when it appeared, that In a 
most { room in W hitechapel, 
these six human bein gs were dragging on 
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a miserable existence, totaly destitute of 1 while our horses were watering, we found 


food—not a bed to lie on, nor covering 
to protect them from the cold—their 
complete nudity only prevented by a so- 
litary garment for each ; and one of the 
boys severely ruptu red. This was the 


| 
| 


scene which presented itself to the mae | 


nager visiting thisabode of wretchedness! 
Jle advised her to be passed to Treland 
—she consent letter was wri'tea to 
the overseers, requesting their assistance 
jor that purpose, which was afforded; and 
the society advanced a moiety for their 
journey—redeemed clothes to a consider- 
able amount—gave the bov a 
equipped the famliy—and procured the 
payment of a certain sum on their reach- 
ing Dublin. <A letter has -ince been re- 
ceived, acknowledging their safe arrival, 
with the receipt of the mone v remitte .’ 
°2. Wa. only twelve vears of was 
taken by the officers, while asking alms 
iccadilly. te 
a native of Shrewsbury - but 
taken before a magistrate, it 
out that his friends were doing ex- 
well, in the vicinity of Leiceste- 
but the boy, from some motive, 
had taken up the destructive habit of | 
ging. ‘bhe father was accordingly sum- 
moned, who stated, that his son had both 
breakfasted and dived at home on the day 
In question. After receiving an admoni- 
tion from the magistrate, he promised to 
take more care of him in future. “This 
case 1s confirmatory of the beneti ts arising 
from the society , sending out officers, for 
had not this young de linque nt been stop- 
ped in his career, in all probability, time 
would have har‘lened him into, at least, 
an inflexible vagrant, and perhaps into a 
more criminal character His natural 
iardian likewise received a= salut tary 
: aining of the conse quences arising from 


ed—a 


truss— 


dge, 
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$r myn shop to shop in r 
said he 
on being 
came 
tremely 
s jue are 


Neg 


his nevlect. In several instances has 
this institution had the gratification of re- 


storing runaway apprentices and children 
to their masters and families, whom they 
had left, from supposed injuries received, 
or in consequence of necessary correction 
tor their faults. 

~—> +> oe 


‘ Travels in Palestine. 
ov J. S. Buckingham. 
(Concluded from p. 722.) 


On the 28th of January, Mr. Buck- 


ingham, dressed as a Syrian Arab, ae- 
companied by Mr. Bankes inthe garb 


of a Turkish soldie ‘ro and his war il) 
interpreter, left Jerusalem for Jericho, 
and the following day passed the Jor- 


dan. Mr. B. 
‘The stream app eare red to us to be little 


says,— 


more than twenty-five vards in breadth, 
and was so hattow In Sh art as te be 
easily fordable by our horse Lhe 
banks were thickly lined with tali rush es 
oleanders, and a iew Willows . the stream 
was exceedingly rop d 3 the water tolera- 
bly clear, from its tlowing over a bed of 


pebbles; and, as we drank of the stream 











it pure and sweet to the taste. 

‘From the di-tance which we had come 
from Jericho northward, it seeme probae 
ble that we h vd crossed the river pretty 
nearly at the same ford as that which was 
pas sed over ye the Israelites on their first 
entering the promised Jand. 

The place of Christ’s baptism bv John, 
is but a little to the southward of this, as 
fixed on by the Catholics; but the Gre eks 
assign a spot three or four miles still more 
southerly than that assumed by the 
former as the scene of this event. 

‘ Ascending on the east side of the Jor- 
dan, we met large flocks of camels, mostly 
of a whitish colour, and ail of them voung 
and never yet burthened, as our gui les 
assured us, though the whole number of 
those we saw could not have fallen short 
ofathousand. ‘hese were being driven 
down to the Jordan to drink, chiefly under 
the core of young men and damsels. 
Among them many of the young ones 
were clothed around 
; of hair teat-cloth, while the elder 
had their udders pound up in 
tied by cords crossing ever the loins; 
*s walking with two of the legs 


vering 
fem: tiles 
hace, 
and the malt 
tied.’ 

Of the ancient Geraza, now called 
Jerash, Mr. B. gives a very minute ae- 
count. Hesays,— 


‘The city occupied nearly a square of 
somewhat less than two English miles in 
circumference, and the greatest length, 
from the ruined’ arched building on the 
south of the first entrance to the snrall 
temple on the north side of the opposite 
one, is about five thousand feet, as mea- 
sured by paces, or nearly an ngiish mile. 
The general direction of this square is, 
with its sides, nearly towards the four 
pale points; but none of these sides 

e perfectly straight, probably frem the 
buecnality of the ground along which they 
run. 

‘The city stood on the facing slopes of 
two opposite hills, with a narrow, es not 
a ce f » valley between them, through 
which ran a clear stream of water spring- 
ing from fountains near the centre of the 
town, and bending its way thence to tie 
southward. 

‘The eastern hill, tnough rather more 
extensive in its surface than the western 
one, rises with a steeper slope, end Is con- 
sequently well ited tor building 
on. We found it covered with shapeless 
heaps of rubbish, evidently the wreck of 
the walls of some ot them 
Ul visible; butas neirher columns 
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‘The whole surface of the we 
covered with temples, thecacres, 
nades nental architecture, 
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obthe citizens, 
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general plan of the whole was evident}y 
work of one founder, and must have 
been sketched out before the Roman city, 
as we now see at in ruins, began to be 
bolt. ‘The walls of the citv were as 
nearly equi al it n length, and faced as ne arly 
to the four carci al points, as the nature 
of the ground would admit. 

‘The eastern portion was chosen for the 
residence of the great mass of the people; : 
fret. from its being of more extensive sur- 
face, and next, from its being le s adapted 
to the erection of fine buildings, or the 
production of architectur: al etfect. The 
western portion was devoted purely to 
the grandeur of display and decoration, 
and the regularity of its arrangement is no 
less str iking than the number of splendid 
edifices crowded t together in so small a 
Space. 

‘One straight and spacious street ex- 
tends threrah the whole length of the city 
from north to south, ending at the cates of 


} . > 
| these respective quarters, their being only 


their bodies with co- | 
indeed 








also on the east of it, 


these two now remaining ; nor are there 
any conclusive appearances of 
there ever having been any other than 
these two entrances into the city. 


‘This main street is ttersected at 
nearly equal distances of one-fourth of 
its lengta from each gate, by two other 


streets which cross it at right angles, and 
extend through the whole "heciakts of this 
western portion of the city, the print. of 


intersection in each being ornamented 
with a public square. 

‘from cach of these intersections to 
their respectively nearest gate, the order 


of arcnitecture tiat prevailed was Tonic; 
but in the central space between these in- 
tersections, and including a length equal 
to half that of the whole city , the predo- 
minant order was Corinthian. 

‘In the centre, or nearly so, of the cen- 
tral space, was a noble palace, probably 
the residence of the governor, with a 
beautiful Corinthian temple in front, and 
another more ruined one behind in right- 
lines with it, and the semi-circular recess 
ofa still more highly-finished temple be- 
side it. Ina line with these edifices, and 
on the east of them, was a bridge crossing 
the sinall stream in the valley. Ina line 
with the first or southern street of inter- 

section was anoth or bridge; and nearly 
iaa dine with the northern street, and 
Wis avery extensive 


! 
t’ if 


‘Just within tie southern gate of ene 
trance was a per pteral temple, ac ircular 
ecolonnade, and a theatre ; and just within 
the aorthern gate of entrance was also a 
faeaire, a temple, and a military guard- 


house. Boththe principal streets extending 


Tie 


the whole length of the city, and those 
which crossed its road throu oh its breadth, 
were lined by avenues of columns, extend- 
ing in one unbroken range on each side, 

and ascenced to by ste ps. 
‘There were also other edifices scat- 
tere in diferent parts of the city, which 
seen in examining the plan ; but 


will | 
the whole was remarkable tor the regula- 
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rity and taste of its design no less than 
for its able and perfect execution.’ 


Mr. B. afterwards examined the ru- | 


ins ofthe ancient Gamala, now called 
Oorn Kais. The city forms nearly a 


: : . 
square; its greatest length, from east 


to west, measuring 1670 paces, of 
about two feet each, and its breadth 
one fourth less:— 

‘The upper part of the city stood on a 
level spot on the summit of the hill, and 
appears to have been walled all around 
the acclivities of that hill, being on all 
sides exceedingly steep, and having ap- 
pearances of ruined buildings, even on 
their steepest parts. ‘The eastern gate of 
entrance has its portals still remaining, 
and was near the northern wall. From 
hence a noble street ran through the 
whole length of the city, extending the 
nuinber of paces mentioned, as it was 
along this that the measurement was taken. 
This street was fifteen paces, or about 
thirty feet in breadth, from pillar to pil- 
lar; as it had a colonnade of the lonic 
and Corinthian orders, at intervals, lining 
it in avenues on each side, as at the ruins 
of Geraza. ‘Vhe street was paved through- 
out with fine squared blocks of the black 
volcanic stone, and this pavement was 
still so perfect that the ruts of carriage 
wheels were to be seen in it of ditferent 
breadths, and about an inch in depth, as 
at the ruins of Pompeii in Italy. 

‘The first edifice which presented it- 
self, on entering at the eastern gate, was 
a theatre on the left, the scene and front 
of which was entirely destroyed, but its 
benches were still remaining, and it faced 
towards the north. Still farther on were 
appearances of an Ionic temple, the co- 
Jonnade of the street being continued; 
and at about the centre of its length, a 
range of Corinthian columns on pedestals 
marked the site of a grand edifice on the 
left; not a column now remained erect, 
but the plan could be distinetly traced 
This apparent temple wasa hundred paces 
in depth from north to south, or from the 
street inward, and its facade, which fronted 
the street and came ina line with the co- 
lonnade before described, was about se- 
venty paces in breadth. ‘The chief pecu- 
liarity of this edifice was, that it was 
built on a range of fine arches, so that the 
foundations were higher than the general 


level of the street, by which it must have | 


been rendered most conspicuous. 

‘ At the southern end of this edifice was 
a second theatre, open to the west and 
fronting the central cross-street, which 
here intersected the city from north to 
south, at right-angles with the larger one, 
running from east to west. This second 
theatre had only a small portion of its 
front preserved, but its benches and doors 
of entrance, the pavement of its stage, 
and part of its scene, were as perfect as 
either of those at Geraza, to which it was 
also equal in size, and nearly similar in 
design; but it was in less perfect preser- 
vation, and on the whole inferior in taste 


!and execution of its details to either of 


them. 

| * Before we departed we were taken to 
'see one of the ancient Roman tombs, now 
|}used as acarpenter’s shop, the occupler 
being employed in constructing a rude 
_plough, and in fixing the irons to one of 
those long Syrian goads, which serve to 
ispurthe animal with one end and clear 
| the plough of clods with the other. On 
| examining the size and weight of this tron 
at the foot, Maundrell’s conjecture struck 
| me as a very judicious one, that it might 
_have been with such a weapon that Sham- 
gar tnade the prodigious slaughter related 
of him in the Book of Judges. 

‘rom this tomb we went toa still more 
perfect one, which was entirely cleared, 
and now used as a_ private dwelling. 
Though the females of the family were 
| Within, we were allowed to enter, and 
\descended by a flight of three steps, 
there being either a cistern or a deep se- 
pulchre on the right of this descent. “The 
portals and architrave were here perfectly 
exposed; the ornaments of the latter were 
a wreath and open flowers; the door also 
was divided by a studded bar and pannel- 
ed, and the ring of the knocker remained, 
(though the Knocker itself had been bro- 
i ken otf. ‘The door, which was of the 
‘same size and thickness as those describ- 
ed, traversed easily on its hinges, and we 
were permitted to open and close it at 
pleasure. On examining it closely, all 
| that has before been said on the mode of 
‘fixing and of fastening it was confirmed, 
as we could here see every part of the 
construction more perfectly. 

‘The tomb was about eight feet in 
height on the inside, as there was a des- 
cent of a steep step from the stone thresh- 
old to the tloor. Its size was about twelve 
paces square, but no light was received 
into it except by the door; we could not 
see whether there was any inner cham- 
ber, as in some of the others. A perfect 
sarcophagus still remained within, and 
this was now used by the family as a 
chest for corn and other provisions, so 











had thus become a secure, acool, and a 
convenient retreat to the living of a ditfe- 
rent race.’ 

Mr. B. afterwards visited Nazareth. 
Tiberias, Jeneen, Sanhvor, Neapolis, 
Gerezim, the well of &e, 





Samaria, 


chief Hadjee Ahmed Gerar:— 

‘ Our conversation of the evening,’ says 
Mr. B., ‘was chiefly onthe state of Europe, 
onthe countries I had visited, and those 
I hoped to see. As the chief had him- 
self been twice to Mecca, making the 
|Journey from Damascus, [ learned from 
him also some interesting particulars on 
that route, and we talked a great deal 
about those parts of Arabia which we had 
| both seen, namely, the ports of the Hed- 
jaz. An excellent bed was prepared for 
me in a separate room, with clean sheets 
and cushions covered with silk, and every 
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that this violated sepulchre of the dead | 
-any day. 








. | 
At Sanhoor, he was introduced to the | 








arrangement was made for my comfort 
that I could possibly desire. 

‘ Among the party assembled round the 
fire in the court was an old amateur of 
muskets and pistols, called Sheikh Ibra- 
him, who asked mea thousand questions 
about the names of the celebrated makers 
inthe different capitals of Europe, and 
brought me at least twenty different pieces 
to examine. His passion for arms was so 
strong that he had brought up his son asa 
gunsmith, though he himself had been 
self-taught; and among some locks which 
were shown me as the work of the son, 
in imitation of English ones, with tbe 
name of Wilson upon them, there were 
several that would not have disgraced an 
European artist. When we talked of the 
perfection to which this manufactory was 
brought in England, and the improved 
methods used in working the metals there, 
as far as {[ was myself imperfectly ac- 
quainted with them, the old man swore 
by his beard, that if I would take him to 
that country only for a few months, that 
he might witness those wonders, as he 
called them, he would serve me in the 
capacity of servant, or soldier, or groom, 
or anything; in short, that [ might com- 
mand during the whole of the way.’ 


Mr. Buckingham’s work, which we 
consider as one of the most valuable of 
its class, and furnishing the best illus- 
trations that Seripture has received 
from medern travellers, contains seve- 
ral good maps and other interesting en- 
eravin 
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The Wit's Red Book, or Calendar of 
Gaiety, for the year 1822. A Col- 
lection of original Anecdotes, Facetia, 
Epigrams, §:. By Ross Rosso, 
pp. 168. London, 182). 

Mr. Ross Rosso, Facetiarum Doctor, 

though not quite so witty as he would 

have us believe, is an amusing fellow, 
and his book 1s a good antidote for the 
blue devils, for half an hour at least, 

y day. He is strongly addicted to 

what is called the vice of punning; 

and as this species of wit is only to be 
practised when it is either very good or 
ingeniously bad, Mr. Resso, whose 
puns are of a mediocre character, some- 
what like those of Lord Norbury, is 
not entitled to much: praise in_ this 
branch of his profession. He has, how- 
ever, formed an entertaining olio, which 
may he consulted with advantage when 
the reader has dozed over the silly tales, 
sonnets, and epigrams, of those other 
annual publications, called — Pocket 

Books. But we will let Mr. Rosso 

speak for himself, aud that to the best 

advantage :— 

Agreeable Annotation,—‘ The late beni- 
ficent and worthy Mr. Pleasants, of Dub- 
lin, who founded the Stove Tenter-House 
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in that city, and has thereby been the 
means of saving thousands of his country- 
menp from the wretchedness to which they 
were before expose d, was not only bene- 
volent, but facetious and pleasant 
withal. Happening one day to hear a 
sermon with which he was much delighted, 
he sent to the preacher, requesting that 
he would permit him to peruse the dis- 
course which had afforded himso much 
pleasure. His desire was immediately 
Conall ed with, and next day he returned 
the manuscript with a letter of thanks, in 
which he said that he had taken the liberty 
toadd to adda note toa passage which 
had paaeeter"? struck him. ‘J he clergy- 
man, anxious to ascertain whether the 
passage in question contained any thing 
that required elucidation, or called for 
animadversion, hnmediately looked 
through his sermon; but what was his 
pleasure and surprise on discovering that 
the amiable annotator had inserted a 
bank-note of considerable value.’ 

An illegal solictior.—* An attorney, 
who was much molested by a fellow iin- 
portuning him to bestow him som: thing, 
threatene d to have him taken upasa com- 
mon beggar. ‘‘ A beggar! (exclaimed the 
man) I would have vou to know that fam 
of the same profession as yourself; are we 
not bothsolicitors?”’ Phat may be, friend ; 
vet there is this diffe rence—you are nota 
legal one, which Lam. 

A Pun.—‘The following excellent and 
witty pun, was uttered by a student at 
(° ambridge « uthe time that the late bishop 


of Bristol, (Dr. Mansel’, master oi a eany 
College), isgpprovin yr of the large Cos- 
sack trowsers, which he thought | favours «| 
more of a mat tial than clerical air, for- 


bade them to be worn by the young men 
of his college, who were ordered to ap- 
pear in tight breeches. ‘The good bishop 
(observed one) does not approve of our 
present loose habits.’ lrue (replied 
another, who perhaps would have been as 
pleased to have uttered the pun himself) 
true, and surely he behaves very inconsis- 
tently.” Llow so7??—** W hy, you can- 
not but allow that it is both inconsistent 
and indecorous in him to contract the 
loose habits of the university !” 

Titles. —* It is impossible (observed Jo- 
seph the Second to Madame Casanova), 
te entertain the least regard tor those per- 
sons who purchase their nobility.’’ ‘ Cer- 
tainly, sire, nor is it less dillicult to es- 
teem those who sell it.”’ 

Degeneracy of the present age.—' Mr. 
Harris, the learned author of Ilermes, in- 
forms us, that on reading the following 
passage to a friend, ‘* In our time it may 
be spoken more truly than of old, that 
virtue is gone, the church is under foot, 
the clergy is in error, the devil reigneth,”’ 


the latter interrupted him, and said with 


a sigh, “‘ Alas! how true a picture of the 
times!” Of what times!’’ inquired Mr. 
Harris. “Of what times! why can you 


suppose that I mean any other than the 
present: 
so bad, or to whichsuch an observation as 


when were there ever any half 
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that vou have just quotes d is applicable: 
ing veu, but 
than 


‘‘lorgive me for inte rr upt 
the times [am reading of are older 
you tmagine; the sentiment was delivered 
about four hundred years ago, and its 
author wasSir John Mandeville, who died 
in 1371.” 

Nautical Knowledge.—‘ In the warmth 
of arzument, aJack-tar said toala vin 
“Shiver my timbers, mate, what can you 
know about a ship ?—vou, who never ‘yet 
saw either a drop of salt water or a ship 
In your whole life??? “There you are 
much mistaken, | can assure you; for I 
have seen a great many of the latter in 
the course of my life.’ = «You! ex- 
Claimed the tar in atone expressive of 
surprise and incredulity, Yes, friead, 
much to my sorrow—since, to confess the 
truth, they have been all hard-s/zps.” 

Reading.—* Ane gro, who h: ad learnt to 
read, wishing to give some of his coun- 
tryimen, who had 


; never seen a book, an 
idea of if, said, reading is the power of 
hearing w ith thee yes ins stead of the ears.’”’ 

The advantaze of havi ing a vote aa An 
honest John Bull tray elling throug! h Ge 
many, on arriving at the gate of a sity 
was requested to describe himself ; not 
Know! ing exactly what designation to ap- 
ply to himself, he answe red that he was 
‘an elector of Middlesex.’ Asan Llec- 
dor in Germany is rather a more impor- 
tant personage than those who bear that 
honourable title j in Eneland, the Germans 
immediately threw open their gates, and 
the guard turned out, and did ni ilitary 
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honours to the Enelish elector.’ 
sienenaciatnnniniamnnminainamiaiis ae iesgineamamenE 
“he ¥ fh otsi “yer 
& ip * «> 1g e& tater, 
AN OCCASIONAL APF E Ry 
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€H[e had been long tow rds mathematics, 
Optics, philosophy, and statistics, 
Magic, horoscopy, astrology, 
And was old dog at phisiology—IIudidras. 
snacenpnogies 
Tue delineation I alluded to in my 
last paper, as having been given in 
my first, was, as the reader might 
oo, without either Eliyah’s mautle 
racloven foot, that of the features and 
ec of my real, carnal, and 
personal body; I was going to add-- 
but for the duplicate : and uncourteous 
interruption of my reader, the first im- 
precative and blasphemous, the other 
insinuative and uncharitable—that I 
had done thus after the example of my 
great archetype, the Spectator, to whom 
I conform in the venius and manner of 
my writings, as inuch as in the shape of 
my face. 

{ make no doubt of the great and 
paramount interest with which that de- 
scription will be read by this curious 
nation, who find such intolerable ora- 
tification in every thing extraordinary 
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and out of thecommon stile of growth— 
exotics to the natural temperature and 
condition of their wholesome clebe, 
every paradoxical plant which springs 
in rank, weedy, and over-heated soil— 
receiving more pleasure from the view 
of monsters, prodigies, and unsi: ehtly 
births, generated in the wanton monds 
of ature, when she plays the jade 
with' blind Chance, and slacks herp 
nightly fires im the arms of that misbe- 
eotten king of Chaos, than from her 
most perfect creations, bearing their 
divine origin tn their all-adapte dl sym-~ 
wnetry and the glory of their presence, 
and by this very similitude proving 
their legitimacy. Nature best pleases 
us when she is unnatural, A dog r with 
two heads has been known to till an 


hospital with zoologists.—— xs * 
. rs % ¥: ta 
* “ 8 # % 
Indeed, for the satislat ton of this 

very plilosophical spirit of inquiry, 


forming an essential and most intellec- 
tual attribute of British « coustitutions, 
from the spindie-bodied  dilettanti, 
who adimires, through et: ASS correc tive 
of the erring humours of | lis sight, his 
own animelculous counterparts in the 
cases at Mountavue 

Stop !—don’t breathe the tenth part 
of a pulse—emit not an clementary 
globule of atinosphere, to carry irre- 
rievable destruction to my splendid 


house, where— 


march of ideasmthat thought should 
barter for Elysium, and yet leave me 


vinings ial to pure hase filberds to 

‘ack for company in that doleful place 
of eternal blessedness and joy —I 
wouldn't lose that thought for a world 
of perfect chrysolith— 

{ have it! [have it! 
straws with Solomon for 
wit—[ shall rap Archimedes o’er “the 
knuckles, ikea most tyrannical peda- 
cogue t and superlative master of deduc- 
tion—lI shall dichotomize Newton's 
philosophical coronet, aud put one 
half in my pocket—T = shall make 
mouths at the whole synagogue of wits, 
ancient and modern, from iny seat of 
future "7 altation.— 

Yes! I have hit upon the solution of 
that great problem, which has puzzled 
the most learned doctors of tie com- 
munity—the true answer to that inex- 
plicable riddle. Lureka/ Nake out 
my diploma, ye societies and colleges, 
for your different and egregious “hoe 
nours! Ye who breathe not in the 
eternal mill of science, but equipped 
in monkish trammels, and winkers to 
keep you from deviating into day-light, 
sweating, pushing, shouldering, pufl- 


I shall pull 


the longest 
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ing, basting your indomitable sides, 
you erind, grind; Operarious mortals ! 
you ‘erind—grains of learned wisdom 
into dust—and covered with this pul- 
yerulentulous 
went beyond six syllables but a lexi- 
cograp yher? 

Though I have made many disco- 
veries In my time, in the mathematics, 
physics, metaphysics, and all those 
other fanciful sciences, yet the solution 
of this problem surpasses them ali. O 
well done! well done, thou 
the best cousistency! thou one and 
dissimilar gland! whereon the mind 
perches like a sparrow, and casting a 
hawk’s eye o’er ber crowded and ima- 
eipary levee, assembled ta ber 
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presence-= 
hamber, the scnsoriuim, selec ra and see 
parates, divides and distinguishes, dis- 
parts and distocates, the mixed and 
heterozencous multitude, who are all 
bowing, and scraping, aud ee 
and elbowing for precedency: i 

welldone! thou Pope of a new commu- 
nloa! worship the 
pope, 





where the 
instead of the pope the images— 
thou hast it, invisible king of the cas- 
tle! thou hast it, as sure as God's in 
Gloster! 


pave Ss 


What ? 
What would crack the seull of a 
sphyux fo imagine in her very most 


chimerical fancies—what would patan 
Edipus to inevitable nonplus in deter- 
mining its meaning, Wf the monster had 
inegined it—what would make Solo- 
mon hide his head in his mistress’s lap, 
jor very shame and scandal—what 
would craze a Linneus or a Buffon to 
distinguish head from tail — what 
vould pazzle Omnipotence to decide 
where he should allot it, dignified nei- 
ther for deity or devil—in short, what 
would burst the clocture of a grey 
gnat’s hip-collar—what would meet au 
lniallible come-througch if it were toss- 
ed ina cobweb—what would bow down 
an oak if *twere hanged in its topmast, 
that oak being vrown of a Lilliput an 
acomm—tnh a word, what would break 
the back of any simile to illustrate. 

An inconceivable chimera—an unra- 
vellable riddle—a witless puzzle-wit— 
an indescribable natural—a subject 
for future annilnlation—a free agent 
without a scul—an autmal without a 
body=—a bloodless, boneless, mindless, 
body less,dese riptionless—subjc ctofour 
sovereign lord, the king of Great Bri- 
tain. 

Where, inthe name of the intermin- 
able symbol of Omnipotence, will all 
this end 2? 

Pll despatch.—The reader, perad- 


no farther—who ever 


brain of 


hits own name, tell for what pt 


| vegetable; for it 
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venture, hath seen an ape—* but that’s 
not it’—or a root of a mandrake—* but 
that’s not it'—or, if a female, hath, 
perhaps, bought a gingerbread huss 
band—* but that’s not 1t’—no—- 

Heaven and earth! what is it then? 

Gentle reader, why exclaimest thou 
so hastily? Still the clamorous and 
be-deafening shout of thy climbing and 
presarrogate impatience. — Evin thus 
the zenithewashing billows of rude 
Ocean, hune in the clouds within the 
moon's dominion, whilst vexed impon- 
ferable volumes roar beneath.—WDid 
Job live for nothine? Are there no 
dispositions of vendible Vv the 
city? Does the Stoic plilosophy sell 
for a plum? Go to—put that latter 
ediaical) e simile of mine, about clouds 
and moons and volumes and so forth, 
into blank verse, as a task and penance 
so! 


asses 





The strange creature lately sec 
und the a 
Fins affuir—for we are cautious of 
at meneat nigh r to it ay name, spec lic or 
enerie, which hath lately made its ap- 
peara ice even in the streets of the me- 
tropolis, and frightened many young 
ventle men out of their proper growth, 
Is a thing bearing some remote resem- 
biance toa sp Nacknuen, not very unlike 
the spawn of a lunartan frog, and is by 
many conceived to ba the 
of the alphabetical letter 
upside down. 
a eali 


- bry ’ 
nin England 
yacent countries. 


hicarnation 

i ' 

Y, turned 

ft very much resembles 
a 7 iA . : : vt 

in the harduess of its scull, and 


an ass in having Dowery ears. It 
hath the port and gait of a goose, and 
somewhat of its gabble, belag unna- 


turally large in the breast, wa ki ne 
with a constrained motion on account 
of the weight of its brains, and intelli- 
gible only to pure geese. “Though it 
hath eyes, it cannot see an inch be- 
yond its own body ; though it hath 
ears, It cannot hear that every one ts 
laughing at it; and thorgh it hath 
brains, of quantity and quaiuty to make 
a pudding for an ogre, it cannot spell 
inpose it 

caine here, orif God made. It hath 

the ori apd chatter, but not the wit of 
an ape: walks geuerally upon 
with a pert, smirking, self-sufficient 
air, which might seem to indicate that 


LWwo, 


it hath, at least, one idea,—namely, va- 
pity. 

indeed, from other circumstan ces, 
we are pretty confident that it is not a 
curses and swears, 
and talks politics, and poetry, &c. Ke. 
which are not the functions of any ve- 
cetable that we know of, except a 
marrow-pudding, which grows upon 
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two stalks in and about Guildhall very 
“eo is not an alderman. 

. B. Some rare specimens may be 
seen, between the hours of three and 


five, in Fleet Street and the Strand. 


Exhibited gratis. 

Now, the origin and the quo modo 
of this nameless something, | propose 
to furnish the public; not that I pre. 
tend to reduce it to any class of ani- 
mal or sentient existence ;— it defies all 
the polypus ramifications of modern 
nomenclature, and that, let me tell 
you, ’s a bold word; for, in the present 
rave of breaking down old languages, 
and patching up crazy sentences with 
the fractions, giving us Greek bats 
jomed by a random blockhead, for a 
continuous parallela pipedon of eee 
brick, we hee and homogeneous; and 
when we would examine the validity of 
the juncture, throwing the dust of an- 
tiquity info our eyes, and breaking our 
jaws when we endeavour to use them: 
—i!n this system every word is a cons 
stable, and it is very hard for any thing, 
however insignificant or obscure, to es- 
cape cuffing and pinioning in’ one 
spunge-house or another, though it 
should have as littie business in that 
fraternity as the Pope in a dram-shop 
at Wapping. 

Dut, though IT cannot give the Ono- 
matonony of this nou-deseript, [ can 
vive its elionomy—aud this it was which 
fired the _ of the thir d paragraph— 
thisis what will get me sin Heve- 
tat the rea- 
before a rump could 
by the twitch of a God’s 
anoited harlequin. Listen deeply and 
learn cheaply. 

Iivery one knows that the co-opera- 
tion of the sexes is by no means neces- 
sary for generation : Pave the hippoma- 
nes 18 the efiect of a mare’s impregna- 
the cust of Ie + own violent in- 

a sooterkin is the product of 
astove unda Putch-woman: a moon- 
calf is the expatriated efflux of our 
virgin satellite. 

Now, all these unnatural births owe 
their existence to nothing but an over- 
heated imagine ition—and. hence my ar- 
cuinent, 

Every one 


rush of fern: hi 


au en 
lius’s moon—: ‘od this ts wi 

der shall have 
turn cavatier 


tion by 
tension $ 


1ay remember the creat 
‘about the beginning 
of the present century, to visit the new 
assortment of insects, which the pro- 
prietor of a celebrated museum in this 
town had opened for inspection. We 
may also recollect how the tmagina- 
tions of our inquisitive country-women 
were possessed by these creatures, so us 
to have them eternally in theit mouths 
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—well, what is an insect?—head and 

tai!, but no body— 
And this is a clear account of the 

matter. WILDERNESSE. 
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Original Communications. 


coccccecce 
NEW THEORY OF THE DELUGE. 
[Mr. Augustus Mayerbach has sent us 
some * Observations on the Disposi- 
tion of the waters at the creation, at 
the time of the universal deluge, 
and at present.” The article is tuo 
long for insertion entire, but the 
substance of this gentleman's the- 
ory will be found in the following 
extracts. —Eb. ] 
‘In attempting to suggest any mode 
by which this flood might have been 
caused, let it not be supposed for one in- 
stant that I am doubting the possibility 
of its being produced by a miracle, with- 
out the intervention of means intelligible 
toman. The Omnipotent, who had said, 
‘* Let there be light,” and light was, had 
but to speak the word, ‘* Let there be a 
universe of water,’? and the dry land 
would at once have vanished. 

‘Dr. Burnet’s theory was in a measure 
similar to that which I am inclined to 
adopt, forthe supposed ‘‘that the centre 
of the earth contained a great abyss of 
water,—that by sinking in many places, 
and rising in others, in consequence of 
shocks and earthquakes, a passage was 
opened for the internal waters, which issu- 
ed impetuously from the centre, where 
they had been enclosed, and spread over 
all the earth.”’ 

‘But Dr. Burnet makes it a feature of 
his theory, that the earth must have ori- 
ginally been smooth, round, and even, 
(although the Bible affirms that there 
were mountains then,) and that, previous- 
ly to the flood, there could have been 
neither seas, nor rain, nor rainbow. ‘The 
latter, indeed, he had some authority for 
assuming to have been seen only since 
the tlood, because the Bible states it to 
have been so. 

‘My own supposition is, that the firma- 
ment, or shell, which divided the waters 
Srom the waters, was, at the time of the 
deluge, broken only at two places, and 
that those places are the North and South 
Magnetic Poles. 

‘That the shell having been broken at 
those two particular spots, the waters, 
which had been till then confined in the 
bowels of the earth, escaped from the 
abyss, mixed themselves with the oceans 
and seas, which overflowed their former 
boundaries, and gradually covered the 
whole earth. 

‘By the eruption of the waters from 
the abysses from a limited space only, a 
gradual inundation would be accomplish- 
ed, which corresponds with the account 
given by Moses. By a general breaking 
up of such shell an immediate deluge, if 
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any, would have taken place ; and this is 
against the authority of my Bible, which 
tells ne that the flood went on increasing 
for forty days. 

‘The disappearance of the waters was 
as gradual as their eruption. And, if the 
great body of them had to return into the 
bowels of the earth by the same two cavi- 
ties through which they had issued from 
the abyss, the withdrawing of the water 
must, of necessity, have been equally gra- 
dual. 

‘Rain, falling from natural causes, 
could not have caused auniversal deluge ; 
rain not being an additional supply of 


water to the earth which has not been on 





| 


it before, but the mere alteration of the 
position of water previously upon the sur- 
face. 

‘Two objections of apparently potent 
weight will be made to this supposition. 
The one, that although the shell, which 
[ am imagining to be broken in two par- 
ticular places, so as to be capable of emit- 
ting the fluid through the opening, should 
be thus partially destroyed, still the equal 
pressure of the air upon all parts of the 
globe would prevent the water from 
bursting through its bounds; the other, 
that the law of central gravitation would 
equally prevent its leaving its position. 
In contemplating a miracle I do not re- 


| quire the assistance of Mr. Whiston’s co- 
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met ‘descending in the plane of the 
ecliptic toward its perihilion,” to enable 
ime to believe in its existence. ‘The de- 
luge did exist—it did arise from the win- 
dows of heaven being opened, and the 
rains descending ; and from the fountains 
of the great deep being broken up, and 
the waters issuing from their hitherto in- 
ternal confinement. 

‘Ifthe admitted doctrine of the tides 
be true, and they are caused by the at- 
traction and influence of the moon and 
sun, such doetrine will receive, as it 
seems to me, confirmation from the pro- 
posed theory; as it will give a greater 
body of water for this attraction to act 
upon, and a depository for supplying the 
additional quantity of fluid of which the 
high tides apparently evidence the pre- 
sence. 

‘As this attraction ceases, a portion 
of the waters may retire again tothe chasin 
from which they have issued. 

‘So that, instead of the moon by its 
power of attraction merely altering the 
position of the water, In causing the tides, 
it may be considered as actually drawing 
forth, by its influence, a larger quantity of 
water to be diffused upon the surface of 
the earth from its interior recesses. 

‘The north magnetic pole is, according 
to Captain Parry’s last voyage of discove- 
ry, above fifteen degrees distant from the 
north pole of the earth. 

‘The south magnetic pole may be con- 
sidered as at an equal distance from the 
south pole of the earth. 

‘The mere rotatory motion of the 
earth round its axis may cause in certain 
positions ¢for instance, when either of the 





chasms is directly towards the sun, and 
the pressure of the atmosphere conse- 
quently lessened from the greater rarity 
of the air,) a natural tendency in the wa- 
ter of the internal abysses of tire earth 
gradually to escape to the surface, 

‘In magnetism the attracting power has 
always been considered by the best writ- 
ers upon the subject, to be placed within 
the earth; and by late experiments it 
has been ascertained that electricity 
and magnetism are most intimately con. 
nected. 

‘Water is one of the great conductors 
of the electric fluid; and if, within the 
abysses of the earth, is contained a great 
body of water which has constant commu- 
nication with other waters on the surface, 
and to which the latter may be continu- 
ally conducting the electric streains ga- 
thered in their exposure to the atmos- 
phere, why may not this account for some 
of the phenomena of magnetism, so long 
an object of scientific but unsatisfied en- 
quiry. 

Whether magnetic attraction is caused 
by a fluid, or by a mass of loadstone 
within the earth, | have made for you a 
hole in the shell at the magnetic poles, 
which will give an easier Communication 
with the needle. 

‘The summary of the theory is, first,— 
That the internal parts of the earth are 
filled with water, originally separated 
from the superficial waters by a shell or 
crust. 

‘That, at the time of the flood, this shell 
or crust was broken in two places ; and 
that the chasms, from whence the waters 
issued, still exist at the north magnetic 
poles and the south magnetic pole. 

‘That the flood arose from this break- 
ing forth of the internal waters, caused 
either by a suspension of the rotory mo- 
tion of the earth round its own axis, while 
the chasm was turned towards the sun ; or 
by a diagonal inclination of the axts of 
the earth, in its annual orbit round the 
sun; orby the iminediate command of 
the Almighty, in the same way as when 
the sun stood still in the Valley of 
Ajalon. 

‘That the rotatory motion of the earth 
being resumed, the waters again retired 
into the abyss, but with the communica- 
tion between the superticial and internal 
waters left free. 

‘That by means of this communication 
between the upper and lower waters, and 
in conjunction with the intluence of the 
moon and sun, the tides are produced, 
and— 

‘That this is also the cause of the pola- 
of the magnet. . 

‘That objections may be urged to this 
system asto that which attempts to €X- 
plain any phenomenon in nature, there 
can be no doubt; but I put it forth for 
the scientific to try their skill upon, and 
to build truth upon my errors, if errors 
they should prove to be. 

‘T should not dare to suggest the theory 
fora moment, if | thought one word of 
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it inconsistent with the Bible, or the 
goodness of the great, universal, and be- 
nevolent Creator.’ 
‘Aucustus MAyerBACcH.’ 
‘London, October 1, 1821.’ 
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THE LADIES. 
THE critics of the fair sex tell us, 
they are vain, frivolous, ignorant, co- 
quettish, capricious, and what not. 


Unjust that we are, it is the fable of 


the lion and the man; but since the 
ladies have become authors, they can 
take their revenge, were they not too 
generous for such a passion. Though 
they have learut to paint, their sketches 
of man are gentle and kind. 

But if the ladies were what surly 
misanthropes call them, who is to 
blame ?—Is it not we who spoil—who 
corrupt—who seduce them ? 

Is it surprising that a pretty woman 
should be vain when we daily praise to 
her face her charms, her taste, and her 
wit? Can we blame her vanity when 
we tell her, that nothing can resist her 
attractions—that there is nothing so 
barbarous which she cannot softer— 
nothing so elevated that she cannot 
subdue ; when we tell her that her 
eyes are brighter than day, that her 
form is fairer than summer—more re- 
freshing than spring; that her lips are 
vermilion ; ; that her skin combines the 
whiteness of the lily, with the incarna- 
tion of the rose ? 

Do we censure «a fine woman as fri- 
volous, when we unceasipgly tell her 
that no other study becomes her but 
that of varying her pleasures; that she 
requires no talent but for the arrange- 
inent of new parties; noideas beyond the 
thought of the afternoou’s amusement? 
Can we blame her frivolity when we 
tell her, that her hands were not made 
to touch the needle, or to soil their 
whiteness in domestic employments ? 
Can we blame her frivolity when we 
tell her, that the look of seriousness 
chases froin her face the dimple, in 
which the loves and the graces wanton ; 
that reflection clouds her brow with 
care, and that she who thinks, sacri- 
fives the smile that muakes beauty 
charm, and the caiety that renders wit 
attractive ? 

How can a pretty woman fail to be 
ignorant, when the tirst lesson she is 
taught is, that beauty supersedes and 
dispenses with every other quality, that 
all she needs to know is, that she is 
pretty; that to be intelligent, is to be 
pedantic, and to be more learned than 
one’s neizhbour is to incur the reproach 
uf absurdity and affectation ? 
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Shall we blame her for being a co- 
quette, wheu the indiscriminate flat- 
tery of every mau teaches her, that the 
homage of one is as good as that of an- 
other? It is the same darts, the same 
flaines, the same beaux, the same cox- 
combs. The man of sense, when he 
attempts to compliment, recommends 
the art of the beau, since he conde- 
scends to do with awkwardness what a 
monkey can do with grace. With all 
she is a goddess, and to her all men 
are equally mortals. How can she pre- 
fer when there is no merit, or be con- 
stant when there is no superiority ? 

Is she capricious ? Can she be other- 
wise when she hears that the universe 
must be proud to wait her commands ; 
that the utmost of a lover's hopes is to 
be the humblest of her slaves; that to 
fulfil the least of her commands is the 
highest ambition of her adorers ? 

“And are Inen so unjust as to censure 
the idols made by their own hands ? 
Let us be just; let us begin the work 
of reformation. When men cease to 
flatter, woinen will cease to deceive; 
when men are wise, women will be wise 
to please. 

The ladies do not force the taste of 
the men; they ouly adapt themselves 
to it; they may corrupt, and be cor- 
rupted; they may improve, and be 
lunproved, 

——>-4GD)-en—~ 
ABSTINENCE. 

THE following ancient testimonies 
respecting abstinence, may afford our 
readers some ainusement. Pliny says, 
a person may live seven days witha 
any food whatever,—and that many 
people have continued more than 
eleven days without either food ordrink, 
Petrus de Albano says, there was in 
his time in Normandy, a woinan thirty 
years of age, who had lived without food 
for eighteen years. Alexander Bene- 
dictus mentions a person at Venice, 
who lived for six days without food. 
Jubertus relates, that a woman lived 
in good health three years without either 
food or drink : and that he saw another 
who had lived to her tenth year, with- 
out food or drink; and that, when she 
arrived ata proper age, she was married, 
and lived like other people in’ respect 
to diet, and had children. Clausius 
mentions, that some of the more rigid 
Dannians tnindia abstain from food, fre- 
quently, for twenty days together. 
Albertus Krantzius says, that abermit 
in the mountains in the canton of 
Schwitz lived twenty years without food. 
Guaguinus says, that Louis the Pious, 
Emperor of France, who died in 840, 
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existed the last forty days of his life 
without either food or drink. Cuitots 
gives the historyofa girl at Confoulens, 
in Portou, who lived three years with- 
out food. Albertus Magnus says, he 
saw a woman at Cologuo, who often 
lived twenty and sometimes thirty days 
without food ; and that he saw a hypo- 
chondriacal man, who livedwithout food 
forseven weeks, drinking only adraught 
of water every other day. Hildanus re- 
lates the case of a girl who lived many 
years without foud or drink. Sylvius 
suys, there was a young woman in Spain, 
ty twenty-two years, who never ute 

» food, but lived entirely on water ; 
es that there was a girl in Narbonne, 
and another in Germany, who lived 
three years in good he ‘alth, without any 
kind of food or driitik. It is said, that 
Democritus lived to the age of 109 
years, and that, in the latter part of his 
life, he subsisted almost entirely, for 
forty days at one time, (according to 
some writers) on smelling honey and 


bread. 
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ARABIAN LITERATURE. 
ARABIAN literature decayed at Bagdad 
with the decay of the Khaliphat ;_ and 
though it was transplanted thence into 
Egypt, and fostered at Cairo, with every 
attention, by the Fathemite Khaliphs 
and Mamluce Sultans, it could never be 
brought to flourish with vigour; ou the 
appearance of the Turks, it was irreco- 
verabiy blighted. 

Since that time, Arabic has ceased 
to be spoken at the courts of princes, 
and has yielded its place in matters of 
business and literature ta the Turkish 
or Persian; but from the many valua- 
ble works which were composed in it 
during the existence of the Khaliphat, 
the Arabian tongue still continues to 
be considered throughout the East as 
the vehicle of science, and, so long as 
Mohammedanism subsists, must always 
be studied as the language of religion. 

As no examples taken from any epic 
or dramatic poems are found ameng 
the specimens bere selected, it may be 
supposed that the Arabians were unac- 
quainted with the two most noble exer- 
tions of the poet’s art; and should we 
confine our ideas of these to the come. 
mon notion, viz. * A relation inp verse 
of some action, either given by the au- 
thor himself, or by personages intro- 
duced upon the stage for that purpose,’ 
such a conclusion wight not be errone- 
ous; butif our definition of these kinds 
of poetry be not so strictly limited, we 
shall meet with many Arabian produce 
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tions, Which may justly claim to be 
ranked amongst epic or dramatic po- 
ems, 

The Arabian writer, who attempted 
either of the abos e-mn iitione ( species 
of composition, did not cousider it ne- 

cessary that his work should be con- 
) structed eutirely in verse; the deserip- 
' tions, the similitudes, the reflections, 
| and many of the speeches he exprissed 
) in numbers; but the narrative part he 
| was satisfied with d ‘eliveriug in siinple 
prose. 


Several of the tales of the Thousand 
and one Nights are written in this mix- 
ed manner, and their effects upon the 
passions of the re ‘ler, even under the 
mutilated form im which the Vy appear 
to us, Is pretty g renerally ackuowledved, 
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SONG. 
Au! that I but a moss-rose were, 
To grace thy bosom, sweet, 
And thou, my love, a lily fair, 
Blushing, thy charms [7d grcoet, 
And on thut tlee« \ bosom | iv 
My cares and fears at rest; 
Nor should one thought be found to stray 
The haleyon of thy breast! 








Al! were but I some fragrant flow’r, 
That scents the eve WF ta breeze, 

And thou a leaf in ne) bower, 
I’d court the waving tre S, 

And on that silk white intr love, 
With Jightsome heart I°d play, 

Nor envy then the peacctul dove, 
That wing 'd to heaven its w iV. 


Ali! were but you the graceful vine, 
And I the tendril true, 

Around thy lovely form Id twine, 
And tondly cling to you; 

And there, beyond expression blest, 
1 *d banquet on thy charms, 
And thou, a joy beyond that rest, 

Should wish when in my arms! 
Harr. 
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TO LILIA, 
O lady, there ’s a fairy spell 
In thy rich beauty’s uzure eye; 
Whose lucid charm demands too well, 
The tnbute of the tear and sigh. 


And there ’s a magic in thy smile, 

The ravish’d soul in wiin would shun, 
That vields asweet enchantment, while 

It binds the heart thine eyes have won. 


I’m sure those sylphs of love and light, 
That o’er the minstrel’s vision flee, 

And ail their forms of faney bright 
And blissiu] beauty, blend in thee. 


QO think not, lady, all I own, 
Is poesy’s imagin’d theme, 
Or falsely deem my love's alone 
The fleeting wish of passion’s dream; 


But O' believe “tis like yon star, 
That shines for ever bright above thee ; 
Pure as its beams my feelings are, 
And lasting as its light, PU love thee. 
C. LOCKHART. 


THE BARRLN WIsH. 
O could I ming'te with the Sky, 
An Ise and bate dwe!! rs t! —_ 
With what transported mind I'd ily 
To that serener purer alr, 
As the VOUNE ¢ ale leaves his be d, 
To travel with the clowig stuliW— 
Unchang'd, untird, with wing vutspiead, 
And eye | late, hie Passes Oli— 
So | would leave the world for thee, 
Thou temple of the soul’s abode! 
| §«©©Unchang’d, untir’d in flight to see 
Th? eitulgent image of my God! 
In vain! the barnicrs of the grave 
Lic, dark and silent, far between! 
No mortal arm may stem the wave 
That wafts us to the world unseen! 
Ye Se viewle SS, fut NCY OFt, ¢ t ¢ Ve, 
Jehigiits tie blisstul haunts to rove, 
A ki ipps dream of) Nits TO Weave, 
4 en all was ecstiac 5 and love. 
there shall say long-lost Marv meet 
Her love., us in days of oid! 
Together at Oul saviour '’s lect, 
iiernity will us enfold! Mac. 
i ee en ee a a 





THE GIRL HE ADORES 
Witen the anchor is weighed, and the ship un. 
, 
O’er the mild breast of ocean impell’d by the 
gale, 
With eye firmly Ox'd on the fast fading shores, 
The tur heaves a sigh for the oil he adores. 
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On fancy s warm pinion his thought swiftly 





To the cott: re where dwells the sweet girl he 


Wien the wings of the tempest hang dark in 

And swifto’er the ocean the bive lightnings fiy, 

fie hceds not their glare,—’tis in vain the storm 
PORTS, 

fiis busom still throbs for the girl he adores. 
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And when, homeward sailing, the land mects 
his BAZ, 
ATLA yfal y\. 2 _ fant Oo Oo: WiAse «6 
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live torrent of bliss thro’ cach artery pours, 
. } i 
io be piest to tic heart of the viil he adores. 
SAM SPRITSAIL, 
SII LIP PEL OCLE LIA PELIRDEOLPELEOEPOEBDELRIOAPCOFECOLDOH 
AN 
ST. vz AS. 
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Tell our f neies’ dviug tales 
Leaves, that wander to the earth, 
Teach how much is beauty worth ; 
And the sun, that shortens day, 
Shades ten thousand lives away. 


Yet, how sweet to hear the wave 

Drink those sounds the deep wind TAVe, 

And to see those leaves protect 

The graves of ¢ genius and neglect,— 

To think the sun will all restore, 

And bring to life ten thousand more. 
Nov. 5, 1821. MARIA, 
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PVE NEVER HAD AN OFFER YET. 
The most fastidious wights complain, 
iin not yet caugut in Wymen’s chain ; 
They Wis} er, US tO church | SOs 
‘Miss Poily ’s still without a beau: 
An old maid sure she’s doom’d to be,x— 
Heaven grant her prayers and keep her free. 
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in Il am deeply cust in pain 5 
It aftuble with prudent grace, 
The y cry, ° iy smuics we out of plac ; 
My step is studied, like my glass, 
Ay ii Lilily hues { '¥ pulnt will pars, 
That: hte. iT my hair, 
And time transforming me to « 
Lhou: oh in the census twet IV-ONL, 
An age they rarely ladies shun. 
Sir, | confess, ‘tis with regret, 
I’ve never had an offer yet / 


The wicked rogues may laugh and joke 


About the matrimonial yoke, 
But chicily, Sir, the fault is their’s, 


That single ladies lose their hairs ; 


A woman must be courteds—not 


ii:e torward pr iitler to be caught 4 

Or better she an old maid live 

Pian fops unsanction’d freedom give. 

But as tor men,—I hate the set, 

i’ve never had an offer yet / P. P. P. 
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Che Prana. 
Devry Lane Tuearre.—Mr. Kean 
his repeated his favourite ‘diuane of 
Glo’ ster aud Othello with their aecus- 


eee 





—— 


toined eect: aud he is now actively 
studying | ees Dailhe’s tragedy of 


De Montfort, which isto be produced 
next week. Phis play, which contains 
some powerful scenes, has undergone 
the revision of its authoress, who has 
re-written the last act. The appear- 
ance of Kean in any new charac. 
ter never fails to excite considerable 
interest, which is, in the present in- 
stance, not a little increased froin tlie 
circumstance of Mis. Batllie’s popula. 
rity. We shail be i Se to see this 
travedy succeed 3 but IKean’s task is 
ove of no ordinary difficulty, for, with 
the exception of Nir. Cooper, he has 
not a single individual, on that stage, 
worthy of app ariug i the same scene 
with him, in any thing of a tragic nas 
ture. Surely cur country theatres are 
not well scrutinized, or they would 


' . . * 
yield us something more promising 


than what we now possess. 

What has become of Lost Life? It 
has even vanished from the play- -bills, 
which are the very last to relinquish 
their friends. Lost Life has, we be- 
lieve, gone to the § tomb of all the Ca- 
pulets,’ unless, indeed, it should be 
revived, as we hinted in our last, in the 
shape of a farce, beyond which it 
should not have presum d. 

Miss Blake, the lady who piayet 
Captain Macheath so suecessfully at 
the Hayvimarket Theatre, sustained the 
pait of Don Giovanni at this house 4 
few nights ago; and, although she 
undertook the character at a very short 
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and had to follow no less a fa- 
vourite than Madaine Vestris, vet she 
elicited much applause, and, what is 
much better, she deserved it, by the 
very spirited manner in which she act- 
ed. ‘Vhe airs of this successful bur- 
lesque are very pretty, and 4 
gave them wi th good elleet. 

Covent Garpen.—A lady, who is 
said to have selected the stuve for a 
profession from her strong attachment 
to its ideal beauty, made ler first ap- 
pearance a few itghts ago, in the part 
of Mrs. Haller. Phis tady, whose name 


is Miss Bakewell, 

genteel manners, and seems to have 
been well educated. On her first ap- 
pearing, she was very strongly affected, 
aud seemed to suffer acutely by the 
novelty of her situation, thoegh she 
snet with every tudulgence and sympa- 
thy from the audience. It is always 
difficult to speak decisively of a first 
appearance, and partic ularly of one so 
embarrassing to the fair debutante as 
this was; we must, however, observe, 
that we suspect Mrs. Haller is not the 
character best suited to her powers. 
Ifer voice does not seem very capable 
of expressing passion or emotion, but 
her countenance is better adapted for 
exhibiting deep tragic woe, than the si- 
lent 


TIOTICR, 


Miss Blake 


has a ood person, 


sorrow whieh racks the bosom of 
Nirs. Haller. Miss Bakewell a! ways 
crave the dialogue correctly, and in 


soine instances Si} roWaAS Very LP Tessive. 
Tie part of the Stranger, by Young, 
of Peter, by Mr. Jieadows, and indeed 
all the other characters, were admirably 
sustained, 

At the fall of the Curtain, Mr. Eger- 
ton announced the Evile for the fol- 
lowing evening, but acall was suddenly, 
and we must add, partially made for 
the Stranger. Mr. Egerton retired ; 
the call was continued, which created 
opposition, andy as usual, opposition 
heightened the enthusiasism of tlie ori- 
cinal disturbers. Myr. Fawcett at 
length appeared, and in his cautious 
centlemanlike way, he said :— 

‘Ladies and Geutlemen, | pr sent 
myself to you to know your wishes.’— 
Some half dozen voices exclaimed ¢ Th 
Sranger ” Mr. Fawcett proceeded.— 
‘it is not usual for an audience to 
command a play, but if it be you 
pleasure to command the Stranger-— 


Here he was interrupted by shouts of | 


‘no, no! In this dilemma he hardly 
Seemed to know how to act, and he very 
judicio: isly made a kind of bow, which 
night be supposed favourable to the 
wishes of either party . The after-piece 
commenced ; but the noise was still 
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siatieads the first scene of Ligaro 
passed in dumb show, and the malcon- 
tents persevered so obstinately, that the 
Inunager was obliged to come forward 
avain. ‘It is always my wish,’ said he, 
fasitismy duty, to obey the commands 
of the audience, and if it be your de- 
sire, the Stranger shall be repeated.’ 
This address was applauded, and he 
withdrew. The first scene of the opera 
was acted over again, and every thing 
went on ienciil ly. 

As the spectacular play of the Evile 
has had its day, or nearly so, the per- 
formances beco:ne more varied, though |! 
us yet the theatre has not produced 
any novelty. The tragedy of Hamlet 
has been twice performed during the 
week, There is not, perhaps, a per- 
former ou the stave so well able to en- 
act the royal Dane as Mr. Young, 
His person, voice, and powers of de- 
clamation are here all put in requisi- 
tion, and are all exerted to the best 
advantage, Miss M. ‘Tree i a very 
lute esting Ophelia, and the other cha- 
racters of the play are well filled. 

SuRREY THeatrre.—One of the most 
popular plays ever pefrormed on any 
stage, Pizarro, was produced at this 
theatre ou Monday night, under the 
title the Death of Rolla, ter the 
purpose of introducing Miss Macauley 
to this stave, in the character of El- 
vira. Of this lady’s tragic tale: its we 
have more than once had occasion to 
speuk, and we confess we have seldom 
seen them to more advantave, 
had a spirited representative in Mr, 
Benzough ; Cora was very prettily 
played by Mrs. W. Pearman; and 
Goinery was excellent in Alonzo. The 
piece was received with abundance of 
applause by a crowded audience. 

Phe popular melodrama of Tekel 
followed, and rendered the evening’s 
entertainment very attractive. 

Oryuprc THeatTre.—Miss S. Booth 
made her first appearance at this thea- 
tre on Monday, in a new piece called 
Zorayda, or Scenes in Lashionable Life; 
this burletta, as it is termed, is com: 
r] posed of scenes from some of our best 
dramas. made into a connected story 
of considerable interest by the ingenu- 
ity of the dramatist, and was weil re- 
ceived, The great strength of the dra- 
imatic company at this very little thea- 
tre forins a striking contrast to the 
poor incficient corps at the capacious 
theatres royal, and the mind naturally 
wonders how the receipts of so small a 


Rolla 


house can compensate the exertions of 


so much talent. 
Life in London continues very at- 
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tractive, aud is certainly a very laughe 
able ex parte picture of the follies of 
the metropolis, 

Apenput Tueatre.—The popular 
burletta of Lovers of all Sorts was 
very well played ai this house on Mone 
day night, with one or two exceptions, 
aud went off with much eclat.—Mr. 
Walbourn had announced, vauntingly 
enou: gh, to elicit new wonders in the 
art of dane ing, which he attempted by 
being lifted up by wires fastened to his 
by ack, to assist his j jumping; the corps 
de ballet is sufficiently strong here to 

need no such extraordinary assistance, 
and Mr. Walbourn’s ridiculous attempt 
was deservedly condemned. 

The Married Bachelor continues to 
vive veatsatisfaction to crowded houses, 
notwithstanding much of its wit ts of a 
cast that wmust be offensive to delicate 


ears, 
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Literature and Science. 


Sir Walter Scott is said to be en= 
gaged in editing an edition of the works 
of “Pope, with a biographical memoir, 
and anestimate of the poetical merits of 
this favourite author, 

A Mr. Green, of Alexandra (Ames 
rica), has discovered a machine for 
breaking ice of the thickness of six 
inches, at the rate of three or four miles 
an hour. The machine promises to be 
of adyantage in opening a passage for 
ships frozen, or in clearing canals. 

\V e learn that Dr. Gr: uiville has 
undertaken to edit the London Medi- 
caland Piysical Journal, lately so ably 
conducted by Dr. Hutchinson. 

The Plague.-—A writer in one of 
tle daily journals gives the following, 
us au eflectual cure for the plague :— 
When the disease makes tts first 
appearauce in any place, or it is feared 
thatit will do so, large tires should be 
lit, and fumigations of gunpowder, &e. 
made in the streets and ‘public places, 

2nd. In order to preserve oveself 
from the disease, an otl skin silk dress 
should be worn next the skin, with the 
head and ears covered, «as well as the 
whole body, and a mask worn strongly 





Ist. 


impregnated with garlick; Give or six 
wine glasses of Madeira and bark 


should be taken daily. 

3d, If a persou is attacked by the 
disease, he should, on feeling the tirst 
symptoms, immediately drink a large 

vlasstull of pure lemon juice, and then 
have his arms, legs, and thighs rubbed 
with cantharides, till large blisters are 
formed, and the water runs from them 
He must also drink eight, 
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nine, or ten times a-day (according to 
his constitution) a large glass of hot 
Bourdeauys wine (if that is not to be 
procured, the red wine nearest in qua- 


lity), mixed with an equal quantity of 


lemon juice, in-order to excite and 
keep up a profuse perspiration; aud 
continue this regimen till bis conva- 
lescence. 
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© Floriferis ut apes in saltibus omnia limant, 
Omnia nos itidem depascimur aurea dicta.’ 
LUCRETIUS. 
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Village Sign Board.—The following 
is literally copied from a board upon 
the window of a Huxter ina village, 
upon the St. Albans road :— 

‘Isaac Beeby, shoe maker, Higler 
and dealer in hold cloase sells hall sorts 
of grocery and wooden ware Bakun, 
sand &c. Goes to Lunnun and Sant 
Talbands twice a week, brings hoys- 
ters and hall sorts of fish by land Cur 
riage, 

* Hold hats made as good as new, as 
well as every hother heart-tickle in the 
cloas trade. 

~* Farmers Servants and Wenches hope 
to places at any other time but fare 
time upon hi ipplication here.—They 
may enquire fur Karacters whey they 
like it.’ 


King James 1st.—Soon after that 
Solomon of his age came to the throne 
of England, he took it in his head one 
day to go and hear causes in West- 
ninster ‘hall to shew his learning and 
wisdom, of which he had no mean 
opinion. Accordingly, being seated 
on that bench a cause come on, which 
the counsel learned in the law, set 


forth to such advantage on the part of 
that the sagacity of the. 


the plaintiff, 
Royal Judge soon saw the justice of 
it so clearly that he frequently cried 
out *I’se ken the matter unco weel ! 


The gude man ts 7’ the reight! the | 
} 
He mun) 


gude man isi’ the reight! 
ha it! he mun ha it!’ 
counsel had concluded, took it as a 
high affront, that the judges of the 
court should presume to remonstrate 
to him, that it was the rule audire a/- 
feram partem, before they gave judg- 
ment. Curiosity to know what could 
be said in so clear a case, rather than 
any respect to their rules, made bim 
deter his decision; but the defendant's 
counsel liad se arcely begun toopen their 
cause, when his sacred Majesty ap- 
peared greatly discomposed, and was 
s0 puzzled as they proceeded, that he 
had no patience to hear them out, Lut 


And when the 
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Starting up ina passion cried, £ ise hear 
na mair! ye are a’ kuaves alceke t Y ¢ 
gi’ each other the lee, and neither’s 1’ 
the reight !’ 

Shake ‘speare’ s tragedy of TIamlet. — 
This play is founded on the story of 
Amleth, in the Danish history of Saxo 
Germanicus. It is to be found in Mrs. 
Lenox’s Shakespeare illustrated. The 
story has a very romantic air, abounds 
with improbabilities, and is such alto- 
gether as wouJd scarce have struck any 
imagination but Shakespeare’s. Am- 
leth, we are told, put on the guise of 
folly, rolled on the ground, covered 
his face with filth, raked the embers 
with his hands &c. How finely has 
our immortal bard availed himself of 
this hint! aud what a dignified mind 
has he presented to us in his hero! 
The Ghost is entirely the invention of 
the author, and how nobly has he ma- 
naged it. Every sentiment respecting 
this inna: Zinary personage is fully in 
character with the feelings of the hero. 

In the original story the e: atastrophe 
is full of terrors. Amleth, having made 
the nobility drunk, sets fire to the pa- 
lace, and during the coufusion goes to 
the usurper’s ; apartment, and tells him 
Amleth was then to revenge his father’s 
murder; upon which the King, jump- 
ing out of bed,is instantly put to death, 
and Amleth, proclaimed King. 

Had Shakespeare adhered to this 
circumstanstance, he would, perhaps, 
have given the finest scenes of terror 


in the last act that ever have’ been 
Imagined; and then a subject’ that 
opens so nobly would have been 





grand also in its close. —Londun Chro- 
nicle. 1757. 

Broad boards made out of vines.— 
The great door of the cathedral at Ra- 
venna is made of rough boards without 
any ornaments; but the most remark- 
able thing is, that these boards are 
sawed out of vines, and some of them 
are 12ft. in length and two spars tn 
breadth. Pliny asserts that the 
temples of the ancients were often built 
of this wood ‘the image of Jupiter in 
the city of Populonia cut out of a sin- 
gle vine, we see undecayed for so many 
ages, as likewise the dish at Marseilles. 
The pillars of the temple of Juno at 
Metapantum were of vive tree, and 
even the steps to the temple of Diana, 
at Ephesus, are said to be made of the 
Cyprian vine; but [take them to be 
made of the wild vine.’ 

George Abbott, archbishop of Can- 
terbury, having accidentally killed 
Lord Zouch’s keeper with an arrow, 
ever after kept a mouthily fast on ‘Tues- 
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day, the day on which this fatal nyis. 
chance happened, and settled an an. 
nuity of 201. on the widow; he died jy 
1633. 

[nu the time of Queen Elizabeth, ten 
pounds would purchase as complete a 


law library as can now be had for 
fifteen hundred pounds ! 
Fish.—The smelt; the name of 


this fish is derived from its peculiar 
scent, 1. e. smell it. There is no fish 
dies so soon as the herring when taken 
out of the water, whence arises the pro- 
verb, § as dead asa herring.’ Herring. 
silver is money formerly paid in lieu of 
a certain quantity of herrings for a re. 
ligious house. 

“Conciseness.—Mr. Pinkney, of Ma- 
ryland, in his answer to the citizens of 
Baltimore, declining to deliver the 4th 
of July oration, on account of profes. 
sional engagements, proceeds to de- 
clare his devotion to the people, with- 
out the slightest circumlocution, as fol- 
lows: ‘lam authorised, as | persuade my- 
self to feel assured, that it will never 
be believed by any body, that [ can be 
indifferent to the wishes of the people.’ 


The Scottish Proverb—‘\t is well 
said; but who will bell the cat?’ was 
occasioned by the following cireum- 
stance. The nobility of Scotland en- 
tered into a combination against one 


Speuce, the favourite of King James 
Ill. It was proposed to go in a body 


to Sterling, seize Spence, and hang 
him; then to offer their service to the 
King, as his natural counsellors ; upon 
which the Lord Grey observed, § It 1s 
well said, but who will bell the cat?’ 
alluding to the fable of the mice, who 
proposed to put a bell about the cat's 
neck, that they might be apprized of 
her coming. The Earl of Angus res 
plyed, that he would ‘bell the cat, 
which he accordingly. executed, aud 

‘as ever afterwards called § Archibald 
Bell Cat.’ 


TO READERS & CORRESPONDENTS. 

Guiseppino, reviewed and praised by our 
contemporary as either ‘Lord Byron’s or the 
Devil's’, is not by the noble poet, but we can- 
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not speak so decisively as to the authorship of 


the other illustrious personage. 
We must apologize to our Correspondents 


‘this week for not noticing their communica- 


tions, to all of which we will pay due attention 
in our next. 
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